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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 


border. And so. when the wheat is harvested and comes 


to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 
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characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 


not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 


your loaf the best in your market. 
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A farmer in northwestern North Dakota, 
oreastern Montana, hasa beautiful stand 
of spring wheat. It is August, and the 
grain is beginning to ripen. The farmer 
smiles, anticipating a splendid yield. 

Suddenly, there comes a “‘high August 
wind,’”’ or perhaps a heavy rain. All 
around the outside edges of his field the 
wheat stems have snapped, and the heads 
have fallen to the ground, difficult or 
impossible now to harvest. Perhaps as 
much as fifty percent of the farmer’s 
crop has been lost. 


What happened, the farmer wants to 
know? Why did the stems snap? To him 
the growing grain appeared perfectly 
normal and healthy. There was no out- 
ward evidence of any disease or insect 
damage. What caused the stems to 
break off? 


The answer is that the field was in- 
fested by an insect commonly called 
the sawfly—the insect ‘‘Lumberjack’”’ 
of the northwestern grain fields. 


The sawfly does no obvious damage 
to the plants. A crop may be infested, 
but the insect cannot be detected from 
the outside. Only by opening the stems 
can this destroyer be observed. 


_ But what is the sawfly like, and what 
is the nature of the damage it does? 
The Plant Scientists, together with the 
entomologists at the Montana and North 
Dakota Agricultural Colleges, and also 
the experiment station of the prairie 
provinces of Canada, are busily answer- 
ing these questions. 


The female of the species ... 


The sawfly is a tiny, wasp-like insect. 
There is just one generation of this fly 
each year, with the adult emerging from 
stubble in late spring. 


The female does the damage. The ti 
of her abdomen is like a saw, and wit 
this she thrusts her eggs into the upper 
part of wheat stems late in June. Al- 
though more than one egg may be thrust 
into each plant this way, only one larva 
hatches in each stem. This larva is a 
wrinkled, pale yellow thing with an ugly 
brown head. 

_, All during the summer the larva works 
its way down through the stem, feeding 
as it goes. It leaves little evidence, other 
than powdery chewings, of its trip down 
the stems, which does not damage the 
wheat during the feeding peri By 


ripening time in August, the larva has 
reached the base of the stem, has eaten 
well, and is ready to hibernate. 

But, as this vicious little insect must 
emerge as an adult in the following 
spring, it provides against being trapped 


The destruction wrought by the sawfly on 
a good stand of wheat. 


inside the plant. And so it makes an 
‘*escape hatch.”’ Around the base of the 
stem, right at ground level, it cuts a 
groove on the inside, plugs up the space 
with its powdery chewings a little way 
below the groove, and retires for the 
winter. 

All this time, the grain is still thriving 
and ripening normally. But the stems 
are weakened by this groove, eventhough 
the farmer cannot detect it. They are no 


‘longer securely anchored ¢o the ground. 


And then, when the high August winds 
begin to blow, or there comes a heavy 
rain, the stems,break off, thus leaving 
an avenue of eseape for the fly when it 
matures. 


The sawfly is on the increase 


The fly appears to have migrated to 
northwestern North Dakota and adjoin- 
ing eastern Montana from Canada. It 


lives in native grasses and in the stubble 
of the previous year’s wheat crop. Sev- 
eral years of serious infestation have 
been noted, and recently the fly has 
been on the increase. 


If the fly moves into wheat from near- 
by grass fields, the damage will be mostly 
to the plants around the outside edge 
of the field. But if wheat follows wheat, 
or some other susceptible crop, in the 
rotation system, the infestation will be 
more evenly distributed throughout the 
field. This is especially true if the new 
crop has been seeded into the stubble. 

Losses due to fallen heads which are 
impossible to retrieve during harvesting 
vary greatly, but average between thirty 
and fifty percent of the totals during 
severe epidemics. In 1944, the total loss 
due to the fly in North Dakota was 
estimated at 2,781,240 bushels. This was 
in areas where the pest was reported as 
very abundant. If data had been avail- 
able from other areas less severely affec- 
ted, this figure would have been even 
higher! 

Many farmers often ask whether in- 
fested plants which can be harvested 
yield less than non-infested plants. 
Test data shows that the difference in 
yield is so slight as to be negligible. 
The main reason for the loss is that 
fallen heads cannot be harvested. This 
is especially true in straight combining. 


Entomologists recommend several 
ways of reducing sawfly damage to 
wheat. 


Fall plowing to a depth of at least five 
inches will either kill the larvae, or de- 
lay their development long enough so 
that they emerge too late the following 
year to do much damage. Cleaning out 
stubble is very important. Merely burn- 
ing it is not enough. Shallow cultiva- 
tion in the fall or early spring, which 
brings the stubble to the surface and 
exposes it, is believed to destroy many 
of the sawfly larvae. 

On land which has been infested, re- 
sistant crops should be planted instead 
of wheat. The most effective resistant 
crops are sweet clover, flax, corn, pota- 
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toes and oats. Another help in control 
is late planting, after the flies have 
emerged and laid their eggs elsewhere. 


“Trap Strip’’ control advocated 


But the most successful control method 
is to plant “trap strips.””’ The meth- 
od works this way: a farmer plants 
a border all the way around the field 
he wants to protect. It can be only one 
drill width and still be effective. This 
marginal strip should be planted at 
least a week to ten days earlier than 
the rest of the field. Then, when the flies 
emerge, they attack this “‘trap. strip” 
and do not penetrate into the rest of 
the wheat field. 


When the farmer seeds the rest of the 
field, he should leave a bare strip of 
land about the same width as the trap 
between the early planted wheat and 
the main field. 


But the Scientists are not satisfied 
with these control methods. They want 
to breed a variety of wheat which will 
resist attacks by the sawfly. The plant 
breeders at the Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Montana and North Dakota experiment 
stations are diligently working on the 
problem. And some progress has been 
made. 


In recent years, a resistant variety of 
wheat has been developed, but the Plant 
Scientists are not completely satisfied 
with it, and it has not been distributed 
commercially. The work is continually 
going forward, and the breeders are op- 
timistic that some day they will be able 
to provide farmers with seed which will 
grow sawfly-resistant wheat. 


Pillsbury gratefully pays tribute to 
those scientists of Wisters Canada, 
Montana, North Dakota and of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for their work to control the rav- 
ages of the sawfly. Their contribution 
to the agronomy of the nation is reflected 
in the vast increase in the abundance 
of the wheat crop as well as its milling 
quality, now needed by the United States 
as it serves as “the bread basket of the 
world.”’ 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 


This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 











An Invitation 


WE are proud of our new home at 
1911 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, and we extend a cordial invitation 
to you to visit us and inspect these new 
quarters. Our new facilities give us | 
much additional room, specially de- 
signed for operating efficiency, and en- 
able us to serve you better. 





a ONES _— ictiiaities Company 


Designers and ‘Builders for Ptillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 










LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
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BAKING TESTED 








EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


NSURANCE of Good Baking — that Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


is the way we describe the careful ave Open for Representation 






ring of protection we place around the 
quality of PREFERRED STOCK. Wheat 
selection, milling, laboratory control and 
baking tests are all conducted with 
the watchful scientific approach that is a ie 


firm guarantee of superior bread flour 


for the baker. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 





dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 











GENERAL 

OFFICES ~ 

ST. LOUIS 
NO.1 


“AMERICA’S BAG 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 





The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 


THE MIDLAND 





The topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also ...every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nébraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 














KANSAS CITY 























PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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me CHASE / yard COTTON BAGS 
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BRILLIANTLY WHITE 
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From the pure white fibers of cotton comes 
this strong, pliable cloth—preferred for gen- 
erations by Millers and Bakers as the con- 

‘tainer assuring safe movement, economical 
handling, and quick aging of flour. Further- 
more, Chase 4-Yard flour bags are printed 
with new Chase Washout Inks— giving your 
colorful, sharply printed brand name “top 
billing,” plus added salvage value, and lower 
net cost. Remember the name —Chase 4-Yard 
—and remember to check with your nearby 


Chase Salesman for complete details. 


PRINTED WITH CHASE WASHOUT INKS! 











FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E 3 A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e BUFFALO -« CHAGRIN FALLS, O. CLEVELAND «+  CROSSETT, ARK. © DALLAS «+ DENVER «© DETROIT «© GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. « KANSAS CITY «© MEMPHIS « MILWAUKEE « MINNEAPOLIS »* NEW ORLEANS «© # NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY * ORLANDO, FLA. « PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY «© TOLEDO 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


You get more than a sack of flour when 
you buy ISMERTA. For you also pur- 
chase the devoted services of a corps 
of experts . . . men who are skilled in 
wheat selection, in milling, in the bak- 





ing process. And every one of these 
I-H experts is sincerely devoted to the 
job of producing flour that will make 
better bread for you. We are proud 
of the excellent flour their skill pro- 
duces and we know that it will 
exceed your most exacting re- 

ce quirements. 
MERT-HINCKE 


os 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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SOUTHWESTERN 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS: Bakers who use these LARABEE Flours have come 
CREAM LOAF to know them over the years as outstandingly de- 
pendable for baking of uniform high quality pro- 
LAR oak an ducts. And they realize, too, that this uniform 
quality is essential to continuing consumer demand 

SUNLOAF in today’s highly competitive markets. 
HIGHTOP Each well known brand of .LARABEE Flours, 


LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT milled exclusively for bakers, represents its own long- 
established, high standard of baking performance. 
Throughout the entire range, from Special Purpose 
Soft Flours to the premium strength Southwestern 
hard wheat flours, these preferred brands offer you 
a wide selection from which to meet your regular 
or special baking needs. 

Consult us about your flour requirements, or 
ask the LARABEE representative to call. 


CAKE AND “SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS: 


AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 


— oo THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF 


Commander=-Larabee Milling Company 
: GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY @© COMMANDER MILLING 
COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 
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August Grain Quotas 42,522,000 Bu. 





Flour Offerings 
to ECA Likely 
to Be Limited 


WASHINGTON— Offerings of flour 
to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration under the provisions of the 
ECA appropriations act are likely to 
be limited, according to trade analysts 
here. Under Section 204 of the ECA 
appropriations act, any commodity 
which was denied or unable to obtain 
an export license to a non-ECA na- 
tion prior to March 1, 1948, if it 
was contracted for in good faith, 
would have to be picked up by the 
ECA administrator for procurement 
to an ECA-participating nation. It 
was feared that a considerable quan- 
tity of flour, particularly the huge 
offerings which were not licensed to 
Brazil, might be forced into ECA pro- 
curement authorizations. Now, how- 
ever, trade sources predict that rigid 
ECA requirements will make it ex- 
tremely difficult for these export of- 
ferings to qualify as valid orders. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS GRAIN ELEVATOR 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The J. I. 
Gates Milling Co. has purchased the 
125,000-bu. Immell Bros. Elevator, 
Kingston, Ohio, and gives the com- 
pany a total storage capacity of 
160,000 bu. J. I. Gates, president of 
the milling company, said that the 
elevator is equipped with a grain 
dryer and it is the company’s inten- 
tion to store wheat for farmers who 
obtain government loans. The plant 
is being overhauled and will be 
ready for the 1948 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE BAKERS CLUB 
OPENS NEW QUARTERS 


BALTIMORE—The Baltimore Bak- 
ers Club, of which Sidney Silber is 
president, held the gala luncheon 
opening of its new permanent quar- 
ters in Dubner’s Restaurant, Monroe 
& Frederick Ave., June 22. 


About 30 bakers and allied trades- 














men were present. Club officials hope 
there will be a sufficient interest to 
hold luncheons daily instead of onl 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, as is now 
planned. 

The room is air-conditioned and is 
open to members and guests from 11 
a.m, to 12:30 p.m. It may be used as 
a counsel and recreation room. It was 
obtained through the efforts of Mr. 
Silber and J. E. McGinnis, secretary. 





293,000 TONS FLOUR APPROVED 
OUTSIDE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


July-August Allocations Total 87,700,000 Bu —PMA Por- 
tion Amounts to 66,800,000, of Which 57,700,000 Bu. 
Have Been Covered as of June 24 





Export Controls on Proteins 
and Formula Feeds Continued 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
25 that protein feeds and formula 
feeds will be subject to emergency ex- 
port allocation during the July-De- 
cember, 1948, period, excepting cer- 
tain low protein feeds and formula 
feeds containing 25% or less of pro- 
tein, which are under general license 
to the Philippines and Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. This is a continua- 
tion of current policy. 


Emergency export allocations of 
protein feeds will be announced from 
time to time as determined by the 
urgency of need in foreign countries 
and by the availability of supplies in 
the U.S. to maintain production of 
livestock and livestock products at 
desirable levels. Currently, the supply 
of most protein feeds in the U.S. is 
sufficient only to meet domestic re- 
quirements, the USDA says. 





Netherlands, France, Portugal 
Buy Flour; Latin Shipments Lag 


Some flour buying interest from 
European nations developed this 
week, following release of the August 
export allocations, but Latin Ameri- 
can shipments were lagging under 
the red tape provisions of the revised 
license regulations. 


Mills made offers to the seven 
claimant countries which received 
commercial allocations for August, 
but except for the Netherlands there 
was no indication from any of the 
countries that buying would result 
immediately. 

Cables received from Holland June 
29 said the Dutch government had 
made some purchases on a basis of 
$6.20@6.25 per 50 kilos, C. and F. 
Amsterdam, equivalent to about $4.63 
@4.68 cwt, Gulf. Amounts were not 





Delay Seen In Decision on 
CCC Certification of Price 


WASHINGTON—There has been 
no decision reached regarding certi- 
fication of price of grain purchases 
made by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for Economic Cooperation 
Administration participating nations 
and it may take 10 days to two 
weeks before all the interested 
agencies can confer on the problem. 
According to government officials, 
there is a desire to find an interpre- 
tation which will permit CCC price 
certification under the ECA regula- 
tions. In the meantime it is not be- 
lieved that CCC procurement will 
have to be halted since a very con- 
siderable portion of their buying will 
be for the account of the Army and 
other areas directly under its control. 
The text of the Production and 


Marketing weekly procurement state- 
ment follows: 

“The Commodity Credit Corp. of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
bought 2,671,666 bu. of wheat during 
the period from noon of June 18 
through June 25. Flour totaling 202,- 
350,000 Ib. (4,572,915 bu. of wheat 
equivalent) was purchased last week. 

“The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 280,000 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 600,000 through 
Chicago, 1,450,000 through Minne- 
apolis, and 341,666 through Portland. 

“Cumulative purchases of wheat 
for export since July 1 total 304,203,- 
361 bu. (revised), flour 3,632,950 600 
Ib. (81,045,162 bu., wheat equivalent), 
barley 9,525,086 bu., oats 7,162,947 
bu., grain sorghums 4,712,661 bu., rye 
912,460 bu. and corn 2,000 bu.” 





believed to be large, and mills were 
being asked to re-offer. 

Clean up of previous allocations 
was made by French and Portuguese 
buyers last week. The French pur- 
chases apparently amounted to about 
485,000 sacks, and sales were made at 
$4.80 cwt., Gulf, for 80% flour. Por- 
tugal purchased around 7,000 sacks 
at a price reported to be $4.76, Gulf, 
for 80%. 

Receipt of licenses for Latin Amer- 
ica and the Philippines under the lib- 
eralized export regulations announced 
a fortnight ago has been lagging. 
Few mills have received approval of 
their applications as yet and many 
have had applications returned for 
additional information or for some 
other failure to conform to the gov- 
ernment routine. In many other cases 
mills have been able to obtain certi- 
fied ocean ladings proving shipment 
on former licenses only this week. 
It is evident from the lagging rate of 
license approvals that shipments un- 
der the new setup will be very tardy 
in moving in big volume. 

Mills have had an easier time get- 
ting necessary documents for ship- 
ments to smaller nations than to the 
larger countries, particularly Brazil. 
When the last Brazilian licenses were 
issued, for June shipment, mills in 
many cases received licenses for con- 
signees with whom they had never 
done business previously and for 
whom no payment terms had been ar- 
ranged. Much of this business still 
has not been cleared, and new appli- 
cations for Brazil will not be hon- 
ored to where old licenses are out- 
standing until proof of 75% shipment 
is shown. Some mills are far away 
from that percentage yet. 

Thus, July shipments to the West- 
ern Hemisphere are not likely to ex- 
ceed 2 million sacks for the month. 
Then, too, demand is not as robust 
now that offerings are freer. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—August grain ex- 
port allocations totaling 980,500 long 
tons (37,295,000 bu), including 32,- 
869,000 bu. of wheat and flour (in 
wheat equivalent) and 4,426,000 bu. 
of barley and grain sorghums were 
announced June 25, 1948, by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that 140,000 tons 
of wheat and flour will move com- 
mercially under previously announced 
quarterly allocations and under the 
licensing provisions applicable to the 
Western Hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines announced by the Department 
of Commerce July 17, 1948. 


This would bring the total August 
program to an estimated 1,120,500 
tons (42,522,000 bu). August, 1947, 
exports of wheat, flour and coarse 
grains (excluding nonallocated prod- 
ucts) totaled 1,619,000 long tons (61,- 
831,000 bu.). 


Reduction in Wheat 


The August allocation program, as 
predicted following the July alloca- 
tion announcement, reflects a reduc- 
tion in the wheat category of the 
wheat-flour programs and a propor- 
tionate increase in the coarse grain 
shipments scheduled. Of the wheat- 
flour group the reduction fell on 
wheat, with the major cut in the 
allotment for the Japan-Korean pro- 
gram and the elimination of France 
as a wheat claimant for August. 


With the approach of harvests in 
western Europe and an examination 
of recent allocations to these na- 
tions, it appears that barring some 
unforeseeable emergency it is likely 
that the September wheat and wheat 
flour program will not exceed the 
August announcement and conceiv- 
ably might be further reduced in 
favor of coarse grain if the corn crop 
prospects remain bright. 


The August allocation discloses new 
flour allocated for this period to be 
293,000 long tons to which must be 
added approximately 122,000 long 
tons, which is one third of the quar- 
terly allocation to the miscellaneous 
allocation category which consists of 
Latin America, West Indies Islands, 
certain western African areas and 
western hemisphere U.K. possessions. 


Private Trade Return Delayed 


Failure on the part of Economic 
Cooperation Administration to move 
to reinstate private competitive trad- 
ing in wheat exports probably will 
provoke some disappointment in grain 
trade circles. However, it is explained 
that the problems involved, particu- 
larly the matter of certification of 
prices on the part of sellers to ECA, 
is vexatious and one which is testing 
the skill of private trade consultants. 

It is now probable that the first 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ECA Goals Lost in Maze ot Red 
and Pork Barrel Tactics 


Tape 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Now that ithe 
high sounding phrases of debate over 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration have died down, the method 
of operation is focusing attention on 
the practical side of that agency, 
and the first reactions are not too 
favorable. 

The goal of reconstruction of west- 
ern Europe appears to have been 
lost in a rapidly building maze of 
official red tape, pork barrel tactics 
on the part of congressional groups, 
Suspected collusion on the part of 
buyers and sellers of certain com- 
modities, purchase of which has been 
made under ECA authorizations, and 
rigid appropriations act requirements 
which stimulate administrative red 
tape production within ECA itself. 

Further, the scheme of operation 
at ECA appears to establish that 
agency as an omnipotent arbiter of 
the welfare of the economy of the 
foreign nations involved. 


How ECA Operates 

Here is how ECA operates: The 
participating foreign nations group 
now known as the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperators 
(OEEC) hand in to the foreign office 
of ECA quarterly requests for au- 
thorization to spend a certain num- 
ber of ECA dollars for specific goods, 
products or comomdities and services. 

These requests are sent to ECA 
headquarters here where they are 
totaled, screened against ECA dollar 
and commodity availability. In ad- 
dition, these ECA nations also earn 
dollars from exports which fall with- 
inthe consideration of ECA screen- 
ers and policy men. Determination 
is made at ECA headquarters how 
and where the ECA and earned dol- 
lars are to be spent. 

Some of the participating nations 
have funds in what are called soft 
currencies, which are the currencies 
or. credits in funds of other foreign 
nations. ECA also takes these funds 
into. consideration in determining 
procurement policies. 

In short, what is happening at ECA 
is the attempt on the part of for 
the most part capable officials to 
judge what is best for the foreign 
countries. These officials are at- 
tempting to substitute for the wishes 
or combined judgments of men in the 
market place what is according to 
ECA policy the overall good of west- 
ern Europe from the point of view of 
the U.S. 


Sees Rise of Ill-Will 


One responsible government official 
asserted that he feared that the ulti- 
mate result will be a rising ill-will 
against our most sincere efforts to- 
ward reconstruction. 

During the early discussions of 
ECA it was emphasized that we must 
not interfere in the internal govern- 
ments of the foreign nations involved. 
Now that bilateral treaties as re- 
quired by the ECA authorizations 
act’ are under study—and must be 
signed by July 3 or the non-signatory 
nations automatically are dropped 
from participation—the foreign coun- 
tries are protesting the rigid con- 
trols being placed on their internal 
currency and fiscal] policies. 

Congress in the appropriations act 


has insisted on rigid financial con- 
trols. Government procedures re- 
quire that these congressional orders 
be carried out with deviations: ECA 
officials must comply with congres- 
sional mandates as interpreted by 
such powerful government agencies 
as the Budget Bureau and the General 
Accounting Office. Consequently they 
in turn create their own protective 
devices. 


Ask Procurement Favors 

In the meantime, congressional 
pork barrel artists summon ECA offi- 
cials before them to demand that cer- 
tain ECA funds be pledged for the 
procurement of surplus or domesti- 
cally unsalable products for foreign 
disposal. One glaring example of 
this occurred before Congress voted 
on the ECA appropriations act, when 
a group of southern congressmen in- 
sisted that ECA authorize the pro- 
curement of several million gallons 
of cane syrup which was packed in 
consumer sized tins. 

Another example of this type of 
special privilege is to be found in the 
frank plea of a western senator for 
an amendment to the ECA appropria- 
tions bill which made it mandatory 
that sufficient anhydrous ammonia 
from army plants be made available 
to maintain production of fertilizer 
in a domestic plant at capacity. 

On one hand, Congress is intent 


on rigid economy and accountability, 
while on the other consequential ex- 
ceptions are urged by congressmen. 

Probably it is too early to expect 
the ECA organization to have its 
machinery geared into high speed, 
but defects are noticeable, and unless 
eliminated they may develop into se- 
rious and chronic problems. 

One ECA official said that it was 
his opinion that the ECA would be a 
success or failure on the basis of 
achievements at the end of 1949. 


~-——BREFAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Central States 
Wheat Fields Show 


Rust Infection 


Stem rust of the wheat will be 
relatively unimportant in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and 
eastern Colorado, according to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service. There is 
a trace of rust in the southern coun- 
ties of eastern Nebraska which ex- 
tends into southern counties in Iowa. 

Wheat is ripe or ripening rapidly 
in the heavy rust areas of southearn- 
ern Illinois and southwestern Indiana. 
Severity of infection in this area in 








Early Results Good on S.W. 
New Wheat, Chemists Report 


KANSAS CITY—Though very lit- 
tle new wheat has been harvested 
since the previous report because of 
general rainfall and cool weather, 
the second release by the Southwest 
Cereal Chemists 1948 Crop Reporting 
Committee reveals that satisfactory 
milling results continue to be ob-. 
tained from the small number of 
samples tested. 

Experimental milling results on the 
limited number of samples tested, 
indicate satisfactory milling char- 
acteristics, producing flours having 
the usual creamy color and bright- 
ness, characteristic of new wheat. 
Except for a few samples originating 
in the extreme southwest section of 
Kansas, satisfactory ash results have 
been reported on these experiment- 
ally milled flours. 

Since the new wheat received to 
date still consists of only the early 
maturing varieties, baking character- 
istics cannot be discerned until har- 
vesting becomes more general, and 
later maturing varieties are available 
for study. 

Wheat receipts at Enid, Okla., dur- 
ing the last week have averaged ap- 
proximately 13% protein. Total re- 
ceipts at Hutchinson, Kansas, have av- 
eraged 11.30% protein. Additional new 
wheats received at Wichita, continue 
to average 11.60% to 12%. Welling- 
ton, Kansas, reports an average of 
12.25% on 500 cars. An average of 
10% protein was reported on a lim- 
ited number of samples originating 
in the extreme southwestern section 
of Kansas, including portions of the 
Panhandle area of Texas and Okla- 
homa. No new wheat was reported 
as far north as Salina, Kansas. A few 


samples from an area immediately 
south of Salina show a protein range 
of 9.80% to 12.10%. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS PAYS 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., June 
28 declared a dividend of 50¢ a share 
on General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Aug. 2, 1948, to stockhold- 
ers of record July 9, 1948. This is the 
81st consecutive dividend on General 
Mills common stock. 
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Illinois ranges from 15 to 40%. In 
southwestern Indiana early varieties 
escaped with little damage, but late 
varieties are more severely affected 
with severity ranging from 10 to 
100%. 

In Ohio there is relatively little 
stem rust except near barberries 
where there is some heavy rust on 
wheat. In the southwestern part of 
the state there is about 5% severity 
on 100% of the plants with the wheat 
in the milk or soft dough state. No 
stem rust has been reported from the 
main spring wheat area. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
ARRIVE IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—tThe first new wheat 
of the season arrived in Chicago re- 
cently when J. E. Bennett & Co. 
received a car from southern Indiana 
that graded No. 1 red, testing 60 Ib. 
to the bushel and 14% moisture. It 
sold at $2.44, 10¢ over the July price. 

Another car, from southern Illinois, 
graded No. 2 red, had a 58.5-Ib. test 
and a 13.2% moisture. It was sold to 
a mill. 
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Canada Approves 
International 
Wheat Agreement 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s House of 
Commons last week ratified Canada’s 
participation in the International 
Wheat Agreement. Discussing the 
matter in the House of Commons, 
C. D. Howe, trade minister, said there 
was a fair indication that the U.S. 
representatives will approve’ the 
agreement later this year. He ex- 
pressed the view that the deal was 
very much in the interest of Canada, 
and so recommended it to the House 
of Commons for ratification. 

Among the wheat exporting na- 
tions, Australia has already given as- 
sent to the agreement, but that of 
the U.S. must be given before July 1 
in order that the agreement become 
operative commencing with the new 
crop on Aug. 1. 

Several speakers expressed doubts 
whether the U.S. would be in a posi- 
tion to ratify the agreement this year 
and suggested that Canadian ratifica- 
tion should be postponed. 











Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—The lack of sufficient 
rainfall, which has continued for sev- 
en successive weeks, was broken June 
24, with fair to good rain in some 
areas of the West. The rainfall con- 
dition which, at the start of the sea- 
son, was 21% above normal, is now 
only 1% above normal. Farmers be- 
came exceedingly worried at the long 
session of semi-drouth. 

Curiously enough the rains coin- 
cided with the report of the Sas- 
katchewan election, which indicated 
that the C.C.F. or Socialist party 
would still remain in power in Sas- 
katchewan but with a greatly re- 
duced majority. As one wag ex- 
pressed it, “Even the heavens wept 
to hear of these election results.” 

Good rainfall is reported from the 


Developments 


southwestern section of Alberta, with 
fair rainfall in northern Alberta, 
leaving the whole central area badly 
lacking moisture. In Saskatchewan 
the whole eastern part received rain- 
fall varying from light to heavy, with 
the western portion adjoining Alberta 
still badly lacking in moisture. The 
whole province of Manitoba received 
good, general rains and can now be 
considered to be in shape to produce 
a normal or average crop. 


Southern and west-central Sas- 
katchewan and the greater part of 
central Alberta, are suffering from 
a serious infestation of grasshoppers, 
which may do a great deal of damage 
unless the attempts at poisoned bait 
control are effective. In 1940, the last 
bad year, the _ grasshopper loss 
amounted to 5% of the crop. 

Grasshoppers have greatly trou- 
bled prairie crops since 1818, soon 
after wheat growing was first at- 
tempted. 
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Heavy Rains Cause 
Concern About 
European Crops 


LONDON—Heavy rains are causing 
anxiety for the condition of western 
European crops and warmer weather 
is required if progress is to be main- 
tained. Producers hope, too, that the 
present overcast conditions will give 
place to sunshine in order that growth 
may proceed effectively. Floods have 
been reported and some damage has 
resulted. 

Although heavy rain is benefiting 
the British potato crops, warm, sun- 
ny weather is a major requirement 
if wheat and rye are to maintain 
progress. Even with the present set- 
back, however, the crops should pro- 
vide a more than average yield. The 
position is similar in France, where 
the weather has been unsettled, 
while added difficulties have been 
provided by flooding. 

French concern has been mainly 
directed towards Tunis, since deliv- 
eries from North Africa normally 
supplement the requirements. of 
metropolitan France. Harvesting in 
Tunis was retarded because of 
heavy rains, but with better weather 
during the past few days, work has 
begun. Damage resulted from the 
bad weather in the early spring and 
losses are estimated to be as high 
as 50% in some areas. The acreage 
laid down was much more than that 
of 1947 and French traders are dis- 
appointed with reports that the out- 
turn is not expected to exceed last 
year’s figures. 

Floods are also reported to have 
caused damage in the northern areas 
of Italy. 

The food and agricultural admin- 
istration in Frankfurt, Germany, has 
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estimated that the harvest will be 
80% of the prewar outturn. In the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
the average outturn for the whole 
of Germany was 21,600,000 tons of 
all grains. The present estimate does 
not include the Soviet zone, although 
reports from there indicate that a 
similar result is expected. The lack 
of fertilizers and machinery is 
blamed for the deficiency in the 
Anglo-American zones. 

Official Czecho-Slovakian sources 
indicate that recent rains have bene- 
fited the crops and distinct purogress 
has been made by rye. Winter and 
spring wheat prospects are also good. 
The outbreak of rust is still causing 
concern in some areas of Bulgaria. 
Lodging has been reported as a re- 
sult of heavy rains and strong winds, 
sometimes reaching gale force. 

Rumanian prospects are such that 
the authorities now speak confidently 
of a surplus being available for ex- 
port. Despondency in the Russian 
reports emanating from the Volga 
region has been relieved to a certain 
extent by rain, drouth having caused 
considerable concern in the early 
days of June. In other parts of the 
Soviet territory, the outlook remains 
favorable. 





———S READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
REACH 111,549,264 BU. 


TORONTO—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics says that in the 10 
months ended May 1948 a total of 
111,549,264 bu. of wheat were export- 
ed from Canada with 101,555,686 bu. 
going to British Empire sources. The 
balance in small lots went to 13 
other countries. During the same 
period Canada exported 12,203,501 
bbl. of flour. Of this amount British 
Empire countries took 10,044,394 bbl.; 
Italy 409,521 bbl.; The Netherlands 
291,546; France 149,347; Venezuela 
145,004; - Brazil 143,590; Philippine 
Islands 135,265 and Germany 125,432. 





Last of Regional Meetings on 


Millers’ Plans Held in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The last of 18 regional 
meetings on the Millers’ Long Range 
Program was held June 29 at the 
Board of Trade in Chicago. Approxi- 
mately 200 representatives of flour 
mills, wholesale bakers and flour dis- 
tributing organizations attended this 
session. V. C. Hathaway, manager of 
flour sales promotion of the Quaker 
Oats Co., presided. 

As in the previous 17 meetings, 
the principal speakers were Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, and Lloyd E)- 
lingwood, director of the Millers’ Long 
Range Program. 

Last week, Mr. Steen and Mr. 
Ellingwood conducted meetings at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Se- 
attle. 

The Los Angeles meeting was held 
June 21 at the Biltmore Hotel, where 
84 persons heard a detailed presenta- 
tion of the advertising, publicity and 
educational plans that make up the 
flour industry’s program. Presiding 
at this meeting was P. J. McKenney, 
president of the Globe Mills division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The San Francisco meeting was 
held June 22 at the St. Francis Ho- 
tel with 106 persons attending. E. O. 
Boyer, president of the Sperry divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., intro- 
duced the speakers. 

On June 24, a total of 124 persons 


heard Mr. Steen and Mr. Ellingwood 
describe the program at a meeting 
at radio station KOMO in Seattle. 
Chairman of this meeting was E. H. 
Leonard, president of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. 

At the Seattle meeting, John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, gave a brief talk 
praising the Long Range Program. 

Total attendance for all 18 meet- 
ings approximated 2,041. Some 150 
representatives of bakery concerns 
attended the meetings. In addition, 
there were many others in various 
audiences, representing flour distrib- 
utors and allied industries, as well 
as advertising agencies, trade maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio. 

In bringing the program plans to 
the attention of flour millers and 
others in the cities where meetings 
were held, Mr. Ellingwood traveled 
15,091 railroad miles. 

Besides giving flour millers, bakers 
and flour distributors the complete 
picture of what the flour industry 
is doing in an attempt to increase the 
consumption of flour, the entire story 
was unfolded also for the benefit of 
trade magazine editors, newspaper 
reporters, food editors, radio com- 
mentators, nutritionists, health au- 
thorities and others who attended 
the meetings. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—Although it may 
be premature to engage in specula- 
tion prior to the balloting on Nov. 2 
of this year, the wave of enthusiasm 
which has greeted the Republican na- 
tional ticket provokes interest in pos- 
sible cabinet posts if there is a change 
in administration. 

Of principal interest to the milling, 
feed and grain industries is the Secre- 

tary of Agricul+ 
| ture. At this time 
| two outstanding 
Republican c off 
gressmen from the 
House Agriculture 
Committee appear 
to have equally 


good chances of 
taking over the 
U.S. Department 


of Agriculture in 
event of Republi- 
can victory. 

Taking them in 
alphabetical order, first is August H. 
Andresen (R., Minn.), second ranking 
Republican on the House Agriculture 
Committee. Mr. Andresen, leader of 
the fight against the margarine tax 
repealer, should attract wide support 
from the dairy states. He has not 
been identified with the stop-Dewey 
forces in the recent Republican con- 
vention and has been consistent in 
his party regularity. 





John Cipperly 


Serves 11 Terms 


The Minnesota congressman has 
served 11 terms in the House with 
a solid record punctured only once 
when he lost out to a Democrat in 
the Democratic landslide in 1932. 

He is well liked on both sides of 
the House and could be considered 
an asset to a new administration in 
its relations with the House. Despite 
an outwardly gruff manner he is a 
genial person, reliable in his dealing 
with the press and even tempered 
even when being ribbed by his oppo- 
sition colleagues of such controversial 
issues as the oleo tax repealer. 

In replacing the political situation 
in Minnesota for the Republican 
party, Mr. Andresen may be the rally- 
ing point which can swing that state 
back into the Republican column. 
Minnesota has gone Democratic in 
presidential elections ever since 1932. 
Probably the Andresen chances to get 
the agriculture post in the cabinet in 
a victorious Republican administra- 
tion rest in the ability of that party 
to bring Minnesota back under the 
Republican emblem. 

Next in order of the House mem- 
bership with an excellent chance to 
be tapped for the agriculture cabinet 
post is the chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, Clifford C. 
Hope (R., Kansas). Mr. Hope also has 
22 years of unbroken service in the 
House, starting with the 70th Con- 
gress. 


Supports Dairy Interests 


As chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee he has been a benev- 
olent despot, ruling with an even hand 
the controversial vegetable oil and 
dairy interest forces, although Mr. 
Hope himself supported the dairy 
fight against the margarine tax re- 
pealers. 

Mr. Hope is a rather fine person, 
friendly and equally responsible in 
his press contacts. He has carried his 
post as head of the important agricul- 





Cipperly 


ture committee with dignity. Bal-. 
anced by an innate aristocratic man- 
ner, his important chairmanship did 
not result in any vainglorious ideas 
of grandeur. He remained, as he prob- 
ably always will, “Cliff”? Hope. 

Both of these veteran congressmen 
would bring to the cabinet experience 
in modern notions of improving the 
position of the farmer in the domestic 
economy, having been intimately as- 
sociated with the hearings and dis- 
cussions of farm programs in the last 
span of 22 years. 


Outsider Uncovered 


The Philadelphia convention uncov- 
ered—an eutsider-who allegedly-:con- 
siders himself as cabinet timber in 
the agriculture field. That person is 
Louis Bromfield. novelist, Pulitzer 
prize winner for fiction in 1925 and 
more lately turned farmer in his na- 
tive state of Ohio. In turning from 
literature to farming, it is understood 
that Mr. Bromfield has, with some 
measure of success, made farming a 
successful business enterprise. He has 
been active in farm economic prob- 
lems and is known as a speaker be- 
fore major farm groups. Last year he 
was one of the speakers at the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. con- 
vention. 

Since the Republican convention he 
is said to have remarked that John 
Foster Dulles was not his choice for 
Secretary of State if the Republicans 
win this November. Mr. Dulles has 
been one of the chief advisors to the 
Dewey organization in the interna- 
tional field. Mr. Bromfield’s inepti- 
tude in the political arena may de- 
stroy any chance he has of sitting in 
a Republican cabinet. ; 
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USDA Approves 
Wheat, Flour for 
June-July Quotas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture June 22 an- 
nounced the following emergency ex- 
pert allocations, cancellation, and. 
transfer approved during the week 
ended June 18: 

1. 6,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to Portugal— 
commercial procurement, July ship- 
ment. 

2. 2,400 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to the Provis- 
ional Government of Israel—-PMA 
stocks, June shipment. 

3. 135000 long tons of wheat and 
48,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, of 
flour allocated to the Department of 
the Army for shipment to Bizone, 
Germany — PMA stocks, June ship- 
ment. 

4. 6,000 100-lb. bags of milled rice 
allocated to Haiti to meet emergency 
needs resulting from adverse crop 
conditions—commercial procurement. 
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MILL CHARTERED 


TOLEDO—Saunders Mills, 301 Se- 
curity Building, Toledo, has been in- 
corporated with $200,000 capital by 
C. M. Saunders, Perrysville, Ohio; 
Fay Saunders, Toledo, and Fred Jar- 
nell, Napoleon, Ohio, to deal in ani- 
mal feeds. 
























OPENING DATE SET—Opening of the $2 million Burrus 
feed mill near Ft. Worth, one of the largest ih the world, 
will take place July 22. Wiley Akins, manager of Burrus 
Feed Mills, said that state officials, farm and livestock 
editors of Southern and Southwestern newspapers, writ- 
ers for livestock, agricultural and milling magazines will 
be among those to be on hand for the occasion. The mill, 
located a short distance north of Ft. Worth, is strategi- 
cally located with reference to highways, railroads and 
stockyards. Engineers claim that the plant is the most 


formula feeds. 
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modern ever built. It is equipped with automatic signals, 
is powered by 242 electric motors and all weighing, mix- 
ing and packaging will be done entirely by machinery. 
The central structure is 11 stories tall; 64 
bushels of grain storage is available; the warehouse cov- 
ers 7, acres and, under its roof, 32 boxcars can be 
loaded at one time while eight of the largest type trucks 
can be loaded simultaneously from the freight docks. 
The mill will have a 24-hour capacity of 2,400 tons of 


million 





K. C. Mill Strike 
Lasts One Day; 
Talks Continue 


KANSAS CITY—A one-day strike 
closed six Kansas City flour mills 
and nine plants in interior Kansas 
owned by the Kansas City companies, 
June 28. The men returned to work 
June 29, and negotiations for a new 
labor contract continued. With all 
points at issue agreed on, except 
wage levels, it was expected that a 
settlement of the contract would be 
reached soon. 

The walkout involved around 1,900 
members of the American Federation 
of Grain Processors, Local 18852. The 
men voted to return to work after 
a meeting, and arrangements were 
made to resume negotiations. 

J. A. Leveridge, international vice 
president of the union, said that a 
settlement was expected. After sev- 
eral weeks of meetings the only point 
remaining at issue is the hourly 
wage level. The union demand is 
for a 20¢ per hour increase, while 
milling companies have offered 10¢ 
an hour. 

The milling companies whose labor 
contracts are involved in the negoti- 
ations are General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Midland Flour Milling Co., Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Standard Milling 
Co. and the Rosedale Mill operated 
by the Paniplus Co. Total capacity 
of the plants involved in the negoti- 
ations is approximately 95,000 sacks 
daily. 

W. J. Hoofe of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
chairman of the operators’ negotiat- 
ing committee, and three members 
of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, Ernest Myers, John 
E. Pennell and Robert Moore, have 
participated in the conferences. 

The developments in the flour mill 
negotiations may also lead to avert- 
ing a strike of workers at Kansas 
City terminal elevators, which also 


has been threatened. New elevator 
labor contracts are under negotiation, 
with the principal point a wage in- 
crease figure. The union is asking 
for an advance of 18¢ an hour, while 
operators have been holding to an 
offer of 10¢. About 250 employees of 
14 terminal elevators are concerned 
in the grain negotiations. Conferences 
are scheduled to continue. 





T. L. Brice 


OPENS OFFICE—With almost 25 
successful years behind him in the 
flour business as a special representa- 
tive and divisional sales manager, T. 
L. Brice of Atlanta is setting up per- 
sonal offices as a mill representative 
here. Mr. Brice recently resigned his 
position as southeastern sales manag- 
er for the Morten Milling Co., Dallas, 
after serving the firm since 1943. 
Before that he was with the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, for 
10 years and prior to that represent- 
ed Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. With the exception of a short 
period spent in Texas, Mr. Brice has 
made his home and headquarters in 
Atlanta and is well known to bakers 
and all members of the industry 
throughout the southeast. 





OIT, Some Export 
Mills Fear 100-Ib. 
Gift Package Leaks 


WASHINGTON—Officials in the 
Office of International Trade declare 
the amendment allowing the ship- 
ment of 100-lb. sacks of flour in gift 
packages to Europe, tacked on a defi- 
ciency appropriations bill, by Rep. 
August Andresen (R., Minn.) may 
constitute a serious leak in the US. 
flour export allocation system. 

Some exporting millers agree, one 
of them commenting as follows: “I 
think the rule permitting shipment 
of gift packages of 100 lb. untimely 
and the only result will be that un- 
scrupulous exporters in the U.S. will 
take advantage of it to move large 
shipments of single packages to per- 
sons abroad, who will channel it 
through black markets and _ thus 
benefit a few at the expense of many. 
It will be recalled that we had a 
situation something like this when 
general license shipments were al- 
lowed up to $100 until the practice 
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became so vicious that the OIT had 
to take drastic measures.” 

In accord with the new law, the 
OIT is now preparing an export bul- 
letin that will raise the gift package 
limit on flour to the new 100-lb. top 
from the 25 lb. effective since May 6. 
It is expected that the amendment 
of controls will be in effect by July 1. 

Officials said the OIT may require 
the filing of the name of both the 
donor and the foreign recipient be- 
fore allowing packages to be shipped, 
but admitted that it could not pre- 
vent virtually unlimited shipment of 
individual 100-lb. sacks of flour to 
one foreign recipient. 

One OIT official was of the opinion 
that this would open the way for 
“semi-commercial”’ shipments via the 
gift package route—a direct channel 
for U.S. flour to enter the European 
black market. 

Trade representatives were divid- 
ed in their opinion on whether the 
amendment would result in a sub- 
stantial flour leak to Europe. Those 
believing that it was not serious 
pointed out that the recent action re- 
moving flour license requirements 
for the Western Hemisphere probab- 
ly will absorb most of the excess flour 
available for export. 

These trade sources also say that 
they cannot believe that any large 
scale black market operations can 
develop. For example it is pointed 
out that the export license red tape 
involving the 100-lb. gift package 
shipment is just as great as if a 
cargo were being exported, and it is 
not believed that any organized black 
market source here would find this 
type of shipment profitable. 

Others held that a strong black 
market still exists in Europe, and 
that the Low Countries might con- 
stitute the biggest potential market 
for the large-size gift packages. 

They said that in one period, when 
special 100-lb. package consisting of 
98% lb. of flour, half a pound of salt, 
and one pound of yeast was allowed 
to move as a gift, unusually large 
shipments moved to Belgium, Den- 
mark, and The Netherlands. Most 
of this, they said, found its way into 
the black market. 

According to OIT officials, the ban 
on the 100-lb. gift sack was originally 
instituted when it was discovered 
that a suspiciously large number of 
100-lb. sacks were being consigned 
to a single individual. OIT officials 
say they had no intention of check- 
ing a generous impulse on the part 
of American citizens with relatives 
in western Europe, but merely aimed 
to check the possibility of the cre- 
ation of a focal point of black mar- 
ket infection. 





Cuban Imports of Flour Shrinking 


HAVANA—The slump in Cuban imports of U.S. flour which has been 
under way most of this calendar year continued through May, according to 
statistics released by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The May imports 
of flour from the U.S. dropped to 80,125 200-lb. sacks, making a cumulative 
five-month 1948 total of 477,187 sacks, for the smallest such total in the 
past six years. Details by months and years are shown in the accompanying 











table: 

CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

POGGRT ccccccvcces 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
WORTUATY oc cccccces 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
BENE Cb cbccecces 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 
BOT csseccccsesore 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 
May ‘ . ‘ 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 

Sub-totals 732,478 812,942 1,009,963 688,574 787,366 477,187 
PEMD cccvccccesecer 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690 = asvese 
GE eccoccecccseces 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,483 = cosece 
AUBUBE cccccccccees 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,000 = ccccoce 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 )  * rere 
GQOROREP cscccccces ‘ 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,7562 j= .sceee 
November ......... 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 .secee 
December ......... 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,580 = cecece 





Totals 1,527,397 1,463,294 








2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 
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London Dock Strike 
Holds Up Wheat 
and Flour Imports 


LONDON — Several cargoes of 
wheat and flour are held up at the 
London docks as a result of a strike 
of 19,000 dockers. Practically all 
work at the port of London is at a 
standstill with 145 ships, including 50 
with food cargoes, inoperative. 

Four ships containing flour are 
waiting to be unloaded, but the Min- 
istry of Food states that there is no 
immediate danger to the bread ration 
since large stocks of flour are held 
in store in various parts of the coun- 
try. The mills report that they have 
enough imported wheat in hand to 
carry on for the present and no anxi- 
ety is felt. Imports of both flour and 
wheat have been good in recent 
months and stocks are said to have 
reached a prewar level. Supplies of 
homegrown wheat, however, are neg- 
ligible, and only small lots are ex- 
pected to come forward until the har- 
vest. 

A prolonged stoppage might cause 
difficulties, and traders have ex- 
pressed the hope that an early settle- 
ment will be achieved. 

The dispute began June 14 when 
11 dockers were penalized for refus- 
ing to obey an order. Trouble was 





HEAVY RAINS HALT WHEAT 
HARVEST IN KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
harvest was no more than barely 
started in central and western Kan- 
sas last week than intermittent 
downpours of rain made much of 
the region a vast quagmire. Some 
wheat is bleaching and weeds are 
making rapid growth to give farm- 
ers concern. The moist wheat will 
add to the handling problem in ele- 
vators, few of which have gotten 
rid of all old wheat. Old wheat move- 
ment to market continued heavy and 
with several hundred cars of new 
wheat, receipts in Hutchinson were 
boosted to almost double those of 
the previous week. Early arrivals are 
indicative of better protein and buy- 
ers in the Hutchinson market have 
leaned to the new crop in their pur- 
chases, 


started by the shop stewards, said 
to be in defiance of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, the offi- 
cials of which are opposed to the 
strike. Appeals have been made, both 
by union officials and by socialist min- 
isters, for the men to return to work. 
On June 23 a few hundred men had 
responded to official appeals to return 
to work, but the number was too 
small to have any big effect on clear- 
ing cargoes. The government has in- 
troduced troops into the dock area 
with a view to saving perishable 
foodstuffs but it is considered that 
such a move might well involve an 
extension of the strike to other food 
workers. Concern is also felt for the 
maintenance of the export program 
as large consignments of goods are 
awaiting shipment abroad. 


FREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCCIDENT REPORTS N.W. 
CROP PROGRESS IS GOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Crops made good 
progress in the Northwest last week, 
according to the crop report of the 
Occident Elevator division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. The weather was 
cool and showery. 

Two thirds of the spring wheat is 
headed out, and most flax is in blos- 
som. Rye harvesting will be general 
by July 10, but yield is expected to 
be low, the report states. 

The critical period for spring wheat 
is near, the report continues, espe- 
cially the early sown wheat. “Out- 
side of a few sections which are on 
the dry side there is now plenty of 
top and subsoil moisture, and if the 
weather does not get too hot within 
the next two weeks we are going to 
come through with a wheat crop 
which will be below last year’s yield 
per acre but, with favorable condi- 
tions, will make a good showing,” it 
concludes. 


-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RESEARCH REPORT RELEASED 


WINNIPEG—The twenty-first an- 
nual report of the Grain Research 
Laboratory of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners at Winnipeg, covering 
the year 1947, has just been released. 
Compiled by Dr. J. A. Anderson and 
T. R. Aitken, the report is published 
primarily to put on record data on 
the quality of the more important 
Canadian grain crops, and progress 
reports of the Laboratory’s current 
research. 














Ability to Sell and Ship Seen 


as Only License Requirements 


WASHINGTON—“Both the press 
release and Current Export Bulletin 
No. 461, issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade covering the new regu- 
lations governing the exportation of 
flour, are loosely drawn and have 
raised question in the minds of many 
as to their correct interpretation,” 
says Martin F. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Foreign Marketing Eco- 
nomic Administration, in a bulletin 
to members. “The language dealing 
with filing applications and restric- 
tion to a maximum figure is suscep- 
tible of different conclusions. 

“The OIT has formally ruled that 
applications based upon licenses vali- 
dated after April 1 may be filed for 
double the quantity actually shipped, 
but not to exceed 50,000 cwts. If an 
exporter has one or more licenses 
outstanding upon completion of ship- 
ping all or 75% of the total amount 
of the license or licenses, he may file 


immediately for double the amount 
shipped, but not in excess of the maxi- 
mum of 50,000 ecwt. If he ships but 
75%, he still retains a balance of the 
old license. Upon completion and re- 
ceipt of a new license, he will then 
have but one license to one country at 
any one time. His ability to obtain a 
new license is only contingent upon 
his ability to sell and ship. 

“A newly created food exporters 
group of New York will meet with 
the OIT June 30 to protest the re- 
turn by OIT of all third quarter flour 
applications without action and the 
resubmittal of firm orders recon- 
firmed on or after June 21. It is ex- 
pected that similar representations 
will be made to the Senate Small 
Business Committee. An official of 
OIT has stated that the requirement 
of reconfirmation of firm orders 
sprang from the belief that many 
orders were not firm.” 
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CRITICAL INSPECTORS—Looking over some of the test plot samples 
on display at the recent meeting in Kansas City sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. are (from left to right) Paul Uhlmann, chair- 
man of the board, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State College, Manhattan; and Jess B. 
Smith, president of the association. New varieties of wheat promoted by 
the organization now account for more than 60% of the total acreage 
seeded in Kansas and are credited with adding some 30 million bushels 
of wheat annually to Kansas production by higher acre yields. 





Excessive Rains Delay Wheat 
Harvest in Most of Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Little progress 
was made on the winter wheat har- 
vest in the Southwest during the 
past week as excessive rains kept 
most fields drenched throughout most 
of the period. It rained nearly every 
day in Kansas, some storms reach- 
ing cloudburst proportions, and dan- 
ger of floods is growing in north and 
south central sections of the state. 

Meanwhile, dead ripe wheat stands 
ready for the combines, and although 
some acreages can be harvested at 
the present time, it may be several 
days before most of the fields can 
be worked. There is some concern 
over the crop in the Arkansas River 
valley where, wheat would now be 
harvested and binned were it no for 
the rains. 

“Opinions are general that quality 
and quantity of the wheat in this 
part of the state has been injured,” 
the Sedgwick County farm agent 
said June 27. “However, consider- 
able more damage would result if 
farmers binned their wheat too wet.” 


Receive Additional Rain 

Nearly every town in Kansas re- 
ported rainfall of one half inch or 
more over the past week end, the 
quantity coming on top of other 
rains in the previous 24-hour period. 

Accumulated moisture this year 
had been far below normal up until 
two weeks ago in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, but the almost constant rainfall 
since then has more than made up 
for previous abnormal amounts. It 
is agreed that in most sections of the 
Southwest the rain has done some 
harm to the standing wheat. 

Nevertheless, results of the harvest 
are continuing to astound observers. 
Although most of the wheat is short 
in straw, the heads are running unusu- 
ally large. Another unusual fact is 
that a high percentage of the plants 
have three and four berries to the 
mesh where normally two are found. 
In some cases another head is found 
superimposed on the first. | These 








facts reflected in early harvest yields 
lead most observers to believe that 
total outturn in Kansas and Okla- 
homa will exceed by a considerable 
margin the government June esti- 
mate. Guesses of around 90 million 
bushels for Oklahoma and 180 million 
for Kansas are now generally ac- 
cepted. 

Receipts at principal terminal mar- 
kets in the Southwest are not as 
large as they would have been with- 
out the wet spell, but they reveal an 
expanded movement of new wheat. 
Over the week-end Fort Worth re- 
ceived 714 cars; Enid, Okla., 1,083; 
Amarillo 428, Kansas City 1,049. On 
June 29 receipts were much lower, 
being 371 at Kansas City, 413 at 
Fort Worth, Enid 498, Wichita 110, 
Hutchinson 295 and Amarillo 143. 

Little change occurred in Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat buying 
methods during the past week outside 
of the fact that the agency for the 
first time began accepting eastern 
seaboard offers for July 15 delivery. 
Gulf deliveries for that date have 
been acceptable to CCC for about 10 
days, the agency paying 10¢ over the 
Chicago July future. The East Coast 
bid was around 14¢ over Chicago July, 
Philadelphia. Limit of the advance of 
the future June 29 was $2.31%. 

Procurement through the Kansas 
City regional office was meager 
throughout most of the week, but 
over a million bushels were acquired 
over the week-end. Purchases on pre- 
vious days were limited to 100,000 bu. 
or less daily. Total purchases in the 
past seven days at Kansas City are 
1,240,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks. of flax- 
see C 1 at principal primary points for the 
week ending June 19, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Mititieape iF ‘ ra 411,375 677 
louluth 1 rt ih 196 105 
Week ending Jute 
Minneapolis 525 7 l >; 1,185 616 
Duluth 1 U4 % 402 78 
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PMA GULF BUYING AND BETTER 
LATIN TRADE HELP MILL SALES 


Domestic Buyers Continue Small Volume Orders for 
Quick or Nearby Shipment—August Export Quotas 
Include More Flour—Latin Business Improves 


Domestic flour sales are of limited 
individual size and total volume, but 
liberal takings by the government 
and increased bookings to Latin 
America under the relaxed quota lim- 
its have given mills another fairly 
good week of buisness. Bakers gen- 
erally continue their policy of waiting 
for price developments in connection 
with the flush marketings of new 
crop wheat in the Southwest. This 
story will be told in the next coup!e 
of weeks. Meanwhile, they are buying 
only as impelled by exhausted inven- 
tories and the orders generally are in 
small size for quick or near-by ship- 
ment. Directions accompany many 
orders and these, with specifications 
on previous bookings, provide mills 
with fairly good running time. Labor 
troubles early this week affected mill- 
ing operations in the Southwest. 


PMA BUYS FOR GULF 
AT TOPS OF $5.01 TO $5.11 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration accepted 2,007,700 sacks 
of flour for Gulf delivery by July 31 
out of offers totaling 2,635,450 sacks. 
Most of the business was placed in 
the Southwest. Top prices paid by 
the PMA were $5.01 Gulf for 80% ex- 
traction and $5.11 for 72%. August 
export allocations announced June 25 
revealed an increase in flour quotas 
for that month. Business under the 
new allocations was slow to get un- 
der way, but the Netherlands indi- 
cated it might be in the market this 
week. Other export sales under the 
private procurement category were 
comparatively slow. Portugal bought 
4,800 long tons of flour against a 
supplementary July allocation at $4.76 
Gulf. The French were buying in the 
neighborhood of $4.80, also a July 
quota, and India was in the market, 
that country having allowed several 
months of quotas to accumulate. 
Spring wheat mills booked fairly good 
Latin American orders. 


EASTERN TRADE STILL 
LIGHT AND NEARBY 


Buffalo mills report buyers show- 
ing little interest in anything beyond 
30 days’ shipment and even these are 
in small lots. Mills, however, are not 
anxious for long-term forward busi- 
ness, due to the uncertainty of mill- 
feed values during the summer pe- 
riod. Metropolitan New York buying 
has simmered down to extremely 
scattered takings, with last week’s 
takings the smallest in many weeks. 
Buyers continue the policy of pur- 
chasing only for near-by needs. A 
car here and there is the general rule, 
although one or two chain bakers 
showed an inclination to buy at low- 
er figures. 

Boston trading continues extremely 
dull and mostly in small lots for im- 
mediate fill-in purposes. Buyers are 
admitting that wheat prices are un- 
likely to fall much below current 


levels because of the loan support, but 
they also see nothing to put values 
up and are therefore continuing their 
hand-to-mouth buying policies. Phila- 
delphia baked goods consumption was 
hiked by the influx of visitors for the 


Republican convention, but this has 
not yet been reflected in renewed 
flour purchases. The trade still is in 
small lots for immediate needs, with 
little stockpiling ahead. Pittsburgh 
trade dropped back into low gear 
after a previous show of life. Mill 
offers failed to interest buyers and 
small fill-ins of spring wheat flour 
were about the only takings by eith- 
er bakers or jobbers. 


MOST OF SOUTHWESTERN 
SALES TO PMA 


Had it not been for the sale of con- 
siderable flour to the PMA, total 
flour business in the Southwest the 
past week would have dropped to a 
new low. Domestic demand is slow 
and commercial export business is 
spotty, but with the government busi- 
ness, sales amounted to 77% of mill 
capacity, as compared with 50% the 
previous week. Right or wrong, bak- 
ers who are making current inquiry 
are confining most purchases to near- 
by shipment, that is for delivery from 
mills prior to July 15. The trade is 
almost unanimous in the opinion that 
when new wheat moves in volume, 
cash premiums will drop. Early in the 
week several fair-sized lots sold for 
60-, 90- and 120-day shipment at 10 
@20¢ above prompt quotations, but 
this business tapered off later. A num- 
ber of mills did not offer flour to the 
PMA, due to filled schedules. Kan- 
sas City mills boosted production to 
103% of capacity last week, one mill 
reopening after a two-week vacation 
shutdown. 


SPRING MILLS BOOK 
73% OF CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 73% of capacity last week, as com- 
pared with 76% the previous week 
and 69% a year ago. Domestic busi- 
ness continued of the moderate-size, 
near-by shipment character evident 
in recent weeks, but mills with export 


connections in Latin America report- 
ed a material expansion in sales since 
the elimination of quota limits. Price 
competition on the foreign business 
is becoming increasingly keen as mills 
rush to get their brands back into 
countries where spring wheat flour 
outlets have been curtailed by pre- 
vious tight licensing regulations. Do- 
mestic bakery buyers continue bear- 
ish and refuse to commit themselves 
beyond 30-day needs. As a result, few 
spring wheat mills have bookings be- 
yond the end of July. Next week’s 
market developments in connection 
with the anticipated big run of new 
wheat in the Southwest after the 
Fourth of July are being watched 
closely by both millers and flour 
users. ™ 


CHICAGO INQUIRIES 
UP, SALES LIGHT 


Chicago handlers report buyers 
showing more interest in the form of 
inquiries, but actual flour business 
shows little gain. The trade that is 
being done is mostly in near-by and 
July shipment flour, largely in single 
or two-car lots. Buyers remain bear- 
ish and not much improvement in 
business is expected until new crop 
wheat moves in volume. So far, little 
new crop flour has been sold. St. 
Louis mills report domestic flour buy- 
ing rather draggy, but they partici- 
pated in last week’s PMA buying 
for Gulf shipment. Bakers are 
placing only small fill-in orders and 
awaiting enlarged movement of new 
crop wheat before deciding upon a 
forward buying policy. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
NOT LARGE 


Flour business in the Southeast is 
dull to only fair, as buyers continue 
their waiting attitude. Mills are not 
overanxious about selling, especially 
for forward shipment. Bakers’ stocks 
are nil or very low and they make 
inquiries regularly, but a 30-day sup- 
ply is all they are interested in. Fam- 
ily flour trade is light, with whole- 
salers making purchases only to main- 
tain moderate inventories. This is con- 
sidered normal for this season of the 
year, however. Recent expansion in 
sales in the New Orleans trade has 
slowed down. Buyers show little in- 
clination to follow a rising market 
and only small replacement purchases 
are being made. 


(Continued on page 39) 





Granulars Sag As Durum Premiums 
Drop, But Demand Remains Light 


Although further weakness in dur- 
um premiums has permitted millers 
to reduce durum granular prices sub- 
stantially the past week, macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers show no 
inclination to take hold of long-term 
forward contracts. The current do- 
mestic business is fairly good, which 
is unusual for this time of the year, 
but they prefer to stay with a hand- 
to-mouth policy in the matter of 
granular inventories, hoping for fur- 
ther reductions in durum values. 

It is pointed out that durum re- 
ceipts at Northwest terminals are 
not burdensome, but new crop pros- 
pects have been further enhanced by 
generous rains the past week and 
users are getting their ideas of prices 
down to levels believed commensu- 
rate with the favorable crop outlook. 
Choice milling types were quoted at 
30¢ over Minneapolis July on June 
26, a drop of 10¢ from a week pre- 
vious. Durum granulars for 120-day 





shipment are quoted at $5.60 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, with prompt ship- 
ment discounted about 10@15¢. Ship- 
ping directions on old granular or- 
ders are described as fair, with mills 
averaging about five days a week 

running time. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 26, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 






1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.64% @2.69% 
2 Amber Durum or better 2.64% @2.69% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.63% @2.68% 
1 Durum or better ....... 9% @2.67% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.39% @2.67% 
3 Durum or better ........ 2.38% @2.66% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity bdsed on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
June 20-26 .... 10 178,594 70 
Previous week . 12 *193,219 76 
Year ago ‘ae 12 142,701 59 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jumne 26, 1948 ....cccsese 12,318,133 
Duly i-Jume 96, 2067 ..cccccses 9,538,636 
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NUMEROUS SMALL FEED 
ORDERS TOTAL WELL 


—~<p>— 


High-Priced Ingredients Cause Resist- 
ance and Feeders Place Near-by 
Shipment Orders Only 


The aggregate of numerous small 
to moderate-sized orders for formula 
feeds for quick or nearby shipment 
is providing good running time for 
most formula mills in the Northwest, 
although it still is reported that buy- 
ers are not extending purchases into 
forward needs. The consensus is 
that inventories in the hands of poul- 
try and hog raisers are very low, 
but there are no indications that any 
deviation from the hand-to-mouth 
method of buying feeds is likely as 
long as prices remain at current 
high levels. Many feeders simply do 
not have the funds to finance large 
holdings and few of them are recon- 
ciled that current price levels will 
hold. 

A few weeks back grains were 
selling relatively higher than proteins 
and it was predicted that some ad- 
justment would be forthcoming. The 
predictions have come true, but it 
has been the proteins which ad- 
vanced rather than the grains break- 
ing. Now, all ingredients going into 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 289.5 as of 
June 22, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 326.8, up 4.3 points. 











formula feeds are high priced and 
mills have had to raise their price 
lists accordingly. Consumer resis- 
tance is pronounced on each rise, 
but the low levels of inventories 
force feeders in for replacements at 
frequent intervals. 

Poultry and hog feeds show an 
improved demand this week, as re- 
quirements gain with the increased 
growth of chicks and pigs. Dairy 
feeds remain quiet, with herdsmen 
apparently depending upon home- 
grown grains and pastures more than 
usual. The latter have been im- 
proved by generous rains the past 
week, which now have covered all 
sections of the Northwest. 


Soybean meal has advanced about 
$5 ton the past week and now fig- 
ures better than $100 ton, sacked 
and delivered at Minneapolis. Linseed 
meal is firmer, but is not keeping 
pace with soybean meal. The bulk 
Minneapolis price of linseed meal is 
$70@71 ton. 

Millfeeds are erratic, but generally 
strong. Bran has slumped a little 
from a week ago, at $62@63 ton, 
Minneapolis, but midds have held 
strong at premiums of about $17 ton 
over bran, an unusually wide spread. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,817 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,144 tons 
in the week previous and 57,126 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,915,- 
752 tons, as compared with 2,854,691 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Steady as 


Factors Balance 


Wet Weather Delays to Harvesting Offset by Higher Threshing 
Returns Than Expected—August Allocations Show Less Wheat 


Influences affecting wheat prices 
appear to be about evenly balanced 
and values are about steady as com- 
pared with a week ago. The market 
has had flurries of strength on wet 
weather delay to harvesting in the 
Southwest, although some observers 
take the view that rain delays do not 
necessarily reduce bushelage as much 
as they do grain quality and the lat- 
ter is looked upon as bearish. The 
firming factor is seen mostly as a 
delay in the market pressure of huge 
receipts. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration entered the mar- 
ket for around 2 million sacks of 
flour for Gulf delivery by July 31 
and is expected to buy for East 
Coast delivery this week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 28 were: Chi- 
cago—July $2.31% @2.31%, Septem- 
ber $2.31% @2.311%, December $2.32% 
@2.32%, May $2.30% @2.30%; Min- 
neapolis—July $2.3454, September 
$2.293%.; Kansas City—July $2.22%, 
September $2.23%, December $2.24@ 
2.24%. 


Allocations Lower; Crop Higher 


August allocations announced late 
last week included less wheat, as pre- 
viously predicted, and it was simul- 
taneously announced that the gov- 
ernment has already covered most of 
the August requirements. CCC wheat 
buying has been lighter, possibly due 
to a joker in section 202 of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
appropriations act which prohibits 
use of ECA funds for purchases above 
current market levels. 

Harvesting returns in the south- 
western winter wheat area continue 
to outstrip all earlier estimates and 
private crop experts are busy revis- 
ing their estimates upward. One au- 
thority now places the Kansas out- 
turn at 178 million bushels. His esti- 
mate a month ago was for 136 mil- 
lion. Some observers expect a sharp 
upward revision in the next govern- 
ment estimate, due July 9, from the 
June 1 Kansas figure of 160 million. 
Further generous rains over the 
spring wheat belt eliminated the last 
vestige of drouth and the crop is 
progressing at a rapid rate. 

The nine principal southwestern 
wheat markets received 12,996 cars 
during the week ended June 24, com- 
pared with 13,009 cars the previous 
week and 9,536 cars for the same 
week a year ago. Individual totals in- 
cluded 211 cars at Omaha, 2,063 at 
Wichita, 2,015 at Ft. Worth, 78 at St. 
Louis, 89 at St. Joseph, 4,838 at Enid, 
1,677 at Hutchinson, 282 at Salina 
and 1,743 at Kansas City. 


Strike Weakens K.C. Prices 


After holding on for several days 
to strength gained early last week, 
Kansas City wheat values eased off 
under the influence of a closedown 
of Kansas City flour mills and a bet- 
ter than expected rush of receipts 
over the week-end. Considerable un- 
certainty surrounds the strike situa- 
tion, for though a settlement may 
come momentarily, the threat of ele- 
vator workers joining the millers in 
their walkout is imminent. Thus, 


there was a slow demand from mills 
for wheat June 28, yet the rest of the 
trade was furnishing a fair to good 
demand. The July base future closed 
higher on that day when belief spread 
that an increase in the parity would 


be announced this week. Cash pre- 
mimums, however, were as much as 
4¢ lower. Net losses of ordinary No. 1 
dark hard cash premiums were 1@2¢ 
during the week, 12% protein was 
down % @3¢ and 13% was 2@4¢ lower. 
Commodity Credit Corp. was a slow 
buyer of wheat and offers to the 
agency were also in minor quantities. 
The government’s bid remained below 
a workable basis for most of the 
week, so only a small amount of 
wheat was sold. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 26, protein con- 
tent considered: 







No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.23% @2.5 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.23 .@2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.22% @2 

No. 4 End Mera. 20.0% 

No. 1 

es eerrreverserrrsr rae | 

No. 3 

No. 4 


Forth Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling June 
28 at $2.42% @2.43%, delivered Texas 
common points. Wheat with 13% pro- 
tein was bringing 1¢ premium, with 
1¢ additional for each per cent pro- 
tein above 13%. Moderate offerings 
met a good demand, mainly for ex- 
port. 


Spring Receipts Good 

Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals held up well, with 1,737 
cars in at Minneapolis and close to 
2,000 at Duluth. Ordinary wheat was 
a little draggy at times, and pre- 
miums in the ordinary range declined 
about 2¢ for the week. High protein 
lots, however, were more firmly held. 
Twelve per cent protein which had 
been trading in the ordinary bracket 
during recent weeks, was quoted at 
a premium over the ordinary range. 
CCC buyers were not active in the 
Minneapolis market, but mill demand 
proved quite steady. At the close No. 
1 dark northern spring wheat was 
quoted at 3¢ to 8¢ over July. Twelve 
per cent protein was quoted at 3¢ 
over ordinary, 13% protein 11¢, 14% 
protein 19¢, 15% protein 28¢, and 
16% protein 36¢ over ordinary. Durum 
premiums went all to pieces, declining 
22¢ for the week, under the influence 
of larger offerings and much slower 
mill demand. Mills reported slow 
business On durum granulars and 
quickly withdrew from the spot du- 
rum market. At the close No. 1 and 
2 amber or better were quoted at 27¢ 
to 32¢ over July, and No. 1 and 2 
durum or better of medium milling 
quality 26¢ to 30¢ over. At the re- 
duced basis mill demand was slightly 
improved, but inquiry was still far 
from aggressive. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 26: 








1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib.......... $2.38% @2.43% 
B ERO BO FO ccccccesccrvsee 2.37% @2.42% 
: FF & Serrrrri ety 2.37% @2.42\% 
8 £8 Serer 2.36% @2.41% 
Fe) 6C Ee 2.34% @2.40\% 
So Bee WO TN be ces seurasstss 2.33% @2.39% 





Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 3¢, 13% 10¢, 14% 17¢, 15% 
25¢, 16% 34¢. 


Pacific Offerings Light 


Pacific Northwest trading in wheat 
was dull, as there is little coming to 
market. Spot offerings were quickly 
taken up by both mills and feed man- 
ufacturers seeking to replenish stocks 
after a dearth of deliveries during 
flood times. But these offerings were 
limited. Spot cars of ordinary soft 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 


* * + 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





June 20-26, Previous June 22-28, June 23-29, June 24-30, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
om ie, MEE ERUPT CRTC TE 714,422 *739,445 875,271 675,784 881,638 
PONE cp httesedetcncennewda 1,568,302 1,441,367 1,488,167 1,187,818 1,301,341 
eg MR ULET TTR EEE ee 524,785 *545.258 579,114 483,265 488,829 
Central and Southeast ......... 434,663 *586,374 411,645 304,585 504,810 
North Pacific Coast .......ee005 345,587 *322,694 396,713 338,737 410,821 
BORE ci ve ress sasarevusoces) GEG ee 3,635,138 3,750,910 2,990,189 3,587,439 
Percentage of total U. S. output 66 66 67 67 71 


*Revised. 








Crop year flour production 
r Jul 











-———Percentage of capacity operated y.1 to . 
June June June June 
20-26, Previous 22-28, 23-29, 24-30, June 26, June 28, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 68 71 86 55 89 43,889,649 49,572,290 
Southwest. ...... 100 92 7 82 94 76,496,115 75,103,143 
ROGERORD 6 kc wscons 87 90 96 80 81 26,105,776 27,125,041 
Central and S. , 6 79 52 41 64 27,955,125 27,935,868 
No. Pacific Coast 89 83 111 94 100 17,009,143 18,430,458 
Totala ...ss. 85 84 87 72 84 191,455,808 198,166,800 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Soo, a. hee Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
June 20-26 ...... “376.920 387,465 103 : ’ capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 324,311 gg June 20-26 ..... 378,960 271,717 72 
Year ago ....... 372,720 379,884 102 Previous week .. 378,960 *284,001 70 
Two years ago .. 36 2 241,924 66 weet GOO cicnscs 378,360 345,280 91 
Five-year AVerage ...-.seeeeeeeees 85 Two years ago .. 360,360 240,985 67 
Ten-year AVeTage ....++.+-.eeeeeee 75 Five-year average ...........+000: 70 
Wichita TORPORE BVOPMMO 6606 i ccc cei cécees 59 
June 20-26 ..... 118,800 113,594 96 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 98,489 83 
(.. 2 .aereere 118,800 116,713 98 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 113,769 101 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average Pre vr Terie 4 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year average a Shelled 7 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ..... 100,200 100,720 101 June 20-26 ..... 666,600 442,705 66 
oe eee pope 98 Previous week .. 666,600  *455,444 68 
ear ago ....... 2 5, 95 ros " 7 ) ro 
Two years ago .. 84,600 75,768 90 Year ego sebeane 667,801 529,991 +? 
Five-year average i 85 Two years ago .. 667,800 434,799 65 
Ten-year average 85 Five-year AVeCrage ......ccececeees 60 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Ten-year Average .......eee eee eees 54 


City, Wichita and Salina 






June 20-26 ..... 964,680 966,523 100 
Previous week .. 964,680 920,110 95 
ROMP BOO wcccces 944,280 896,570 95 
Two years ago .. 894,660 756,357 85 
Five-year Average ........seeseee. 86 
eS ee ree eee 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
June 20-26 ..... 627,964 434,663 69 


Previous week .. 741,364 *586,374 79 
TOOE BOR. oc ecces 791,766 411,645 52 
Two years ago .. 734,706 304,585 41 
PUVO-YORF GVOFABO 2c cc scscscvccece 55 
pi” errr eae eee 56 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
June 20-26 ..... 604,200 524,785 87 
Previous week .. 604,200 *545,258 90 
TOOP GOO cicccce 601,200 579,114 96 
Two years ago .. 601,200 483,265 80 
PUVO-FORF BVGTABS 2 cccviicscvevece 80 
TOR-FORP GVOTERS 2 ccccccccsceccces 74 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 . 243,000 235,387 97 
Previous week .. 243,000 *242,694 100 
Year ago ....... 223,320 244,151 109 
Two years ago .. 225,720 200,537 89 
PIVG+VOGF GVETABS 2c cccsccsccccces 85 
TOMN-YORF AVETARS 2c ccccssscvsccses 71 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ..... 146,400 110,200 75 
Previous week .. 146,400 80,000 55 
YOOP ABO cccccee 134,200 152,562 114 
Two years ago .. 134,200 138,200 103 
BPive@-YOGPr AVETABZO .cccccccscscscce 82 
TOM-FORP AVETERS 2c ccccccisvecices 74 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 





r——Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

June 20-26 . 31,758 1,554,840 13,506 
Previous week . 29,188 113,942 
Two weeks ago 28,456 14,742 
MPT TeRT LT ri 30,135 1,462,938 16,639 
1946. oeesees 18,411 1,215,454 10,474 
RY vetcawtabs 26,352 1,290,790 17,853 
BOE waar re . 22,028 1,262,824 13,129 
5-year average . 25,737 1,357,369 14,320 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


c——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


846,612 10,553 514,300 55,817 2,915,752 
111,014 54,228 
11,030 54,228 
870,518 10,352 §21,235 57,126 2,854,691 
811,974 7,490 494,357 36,375 2,521,785 
863,994 9,899 515,639 54,104 2,670,423 
760,755 9,375 502,010 44,532 2,515,588 
830,771 9,534 509,508 49,591 2,697,648 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





white wheat were selling at $2.32 bu. 
at the close of the week. New crop 
trading increased, with a fair amount 
changing hands for July and August 
deliveries. July and first half August 
was selling at $2.21 and August- 
September ordinary soft white at 
$2.19. This is slightly above the ex- 
pected loan level. CCC purchases 


were again limited, with less than 
300,000 bu. bought during the entire 
week. Crop conditions are the best 
in the history of the Pacific North- 
west and the promise is for excep- 
tional yields. Weather conditions are 
good, but the crop is expected to be 
10 days to two weeks later than usual 
because of the cool spring. 
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NEW FISHER PLANT—The $300,000 addition to the plant of the Fisher 
Baking Co., Salt Lake City, designed to increase the company’s produc- 
tion by 300%, was formally opened to the public recently. Utah grocers 
toured the plant before the grand opening, and were entertained at a 
dinner. In the photograph above, Donald H. Fisher, right, president of 
the firm, and Joseph A. Lajeunesse, general manager, watch test loaves 
being turned out by the new plant. 





Leo W. Bayles Elected Head 
of New England Bakers Assn. 


POLAND SPRING, MAINE—Leo 
W. Bayles, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the New 
England Bakers Assn. during that 
group’s 27th annual meeting held at 
the Poland Spring House here June 
12-15. He succeeds Charles V. Gridley, 
Gridley Baking Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., who was honored for the suc- 
cess of his two terms in the office. 

Named vice president of the organ- 
ization was A. E. Laprise, Ye Olde 
Towne Bake Shoppe, Newtonville, 
Mass. Guy Maynard, the E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston, continues as treasurer, 
and Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, was 
reappointed to his post as executive 
secretary. James W. Mackey con- 
tinues as assistant secretary. 

Highlight of the convention pro- 
gram was an address by H. R. Knick- 
erbocker, war correspondent and lec- 
turer, who spoke on “America’s To- 
morrow” during the evening session 
June 14. Mr. Knickerbocker declared 
that strong national leadership could 
keep the U.S. at peace for the next 
quarter of a century. 


Price Drop Seen 

Herbert N. McGill, president of Mc- 
Gill Commodity Service, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., spoke to the convention 
during the evening business session 
on June 13. His subject was “Com- 
modity Trends.” Mr. McGill predicted 
a “healthy drop” in prices soon, but 
he emphasized his opinion that “we 
will have no depression.”’ 

Main recreational event of the con- 
vention was the annual golf tourna- 
ment held June 14. W. A. Hanniban, 
du Pont Co., won the NEBA trophy, 
carding the low net for bakers and 
allied tradesmen. Charles Nicoll, Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., was the winner of 
the H. A. Johnson Co. prize, shooting 
the low gross for bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 
Bakers Win 
The Standard Brands, Inc., trophy, 
awarded to the baker with the low 


gross, went to Chester E. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Ellis C. Baum, Continental 


Baking Co., New York, won the Wil- 
liam B. Hanna award with his low 
net for bakers only. 

The convention banquet was held 
the evening of June 15, following the 
reception to the president of the asso- 
ciation sponsored by the New Eng- 
land division of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. Master of cere- 
monies during the entertainment was 
Ellis C. Baum, Continental Baking 
Co., New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEVER BROS. BUYS 
JOHN F. JELKE Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Bros. 
Co., has announced the outright pur- 
chase of the John F. Jelke Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of “Good Luck” 
margarine. This is the fourth major 
acquisition in the expansion program 
of Lever Bros. since Mr. Luckman 
became president two years ago. 

The John F. Jelke Co. has annual 
sales of nearly $25,000,000 and will 
operate under its present name as 
a separate subsidiary. Its present dis- 
tribution is limited to 17 midwest 
states but it is planned to build new 
plants on both the East and West 
coasts to expand distribution to all 
of the states. 








Mr. Luckman also disclosed figures 
of an independent national research 
company which showed that three 
major Lever products had in the past 
24 months regained top position in the 
highly competitive soap market. 

During this period Lever Bros. has 
spent over $20 million to increase 
plant facilities with major additions 
at Cambridge, Baltimore and Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIRPLANE FOODS ACQUIRES 
SOUTHERN MOLASSES CO. 


NEW YORK — Twenty-sixth and 
newest acquisition of the Airline 
Foods Corp. is the Southern Molasses 
Co. of New York, famous old-time 
firm established over half a century 
ago by Brown & Olsen and produc- 
ing famous B & O Molasses. 

Lefferts Brown, son of the founder 
of the company, will continue in the 
management of the company as a di- 
vision of Airline Foods. The acquisi- 
tion of the Southern Molasses Co. will 
give Airline’s Max Ams division its 
own source for supplying various 
types of bakery molasses. Plans are 
in progress now for further develop- 
ment and widespread distribution of 
these types of molasses, as well as for 
their advertising and promotion on 
a national scale. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DROP IN GRAIN EXPORTS SEEN 


NEW YORK—Decreases are ex- 
pected in exports of grain, fats and 
oils, eggs, dried fruits, rice and dry 
beans and peas, Ralph S. Trigg, ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
told the food industries of New 
York at a luncheon June 16 at the 
Hotel Astor, sponsored by the New 
York Grocery Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives, Inc. 

Procurement will be increasingly 
turned over to private exporters as 
the world situation improves, Mr. 
Trigg stated, with the possibility of 
the CCC retiring from food procure- 
ment entirely to devote attention to 
whatever price support operations 
may be required. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DROPS 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for the 
week ended June 17 totaled slightly 
more than 50 million bushels. Farm- 
ers deliveries balanced the overseas 
clearances of wheat only, and the 
2,600,000-bu. decline in the visible 
total reflected chiefly domestic dis- 
appearances, according to figures re- 
leased by the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
A year ago at the same time Can- 
ada’s wheat visible totaled almost 
72,500,000. Overseas clearances of 
wheat for the week ended June 17 
amounted to 4,476,607 bu., compared 
with only 2 613,428 the week previous. 
Farmers’ deliveries to country eleva- 
tors for the same week amounted to 
4,416,000 bu., but in the comparative 
week a year ago topped 6,800,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS OCTOBER MEETING 


MAYSVILLE, KY.—The annual 
convention of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers Assn. has been scheduled for 
Oct. 17-19 at the Kentucky Hotel in 
Louisville, according to a_ recent 
announcement by Leslie Magee, 
Maysville, secretary of the group. 























William Gossage, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, is in charge of program 
arrangements for the event. 
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Three-day Cruise 
Features Ohio 
Bakers’ Meeting 


CLEVELAND — Bakers and allied 
tradesmen attending the annual sum- 
mer meeting of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 
docked here at 10 p.m. June 17 fol- 
lowing a three-day cruise on the 
City of Detroit III. Highlight of the 
event was a visit to Mackinac Island. 

Delayed by bad weather, the party 
was transported by train from Cleve- 
land to Detroit, where the ship was 
boarded. Dinner, a floor show and 
impromptu entertainment featured 
“Carnival Night,” the. first evening 
of the cruise. 

The party docked at Mackinac 
Island shortly after lunch the second 
day, staying ashore for sufficient time 
to tour the island in carriages and to 
take advantage of bicycle rides and 
hikes to points of interest. 

Returning to the boat for dinner, 
the bakers and allied tradesmen en- 
joyed a combination floor show by the 
ship’s crew and members of the bak- 
ers’ group. A “hat contest,” partici- 
pated in by 15 of the group’s mem- 
bers and supervised by the ship’s 
hostess, consisted of the making of 
odd and comic hat combinations and 
was won by Ray France, Springfield, 
and Mrs. Freddy Brown, Defiance. 

The final day of the affair was 
spent cruising down Lake. Huron, 
Lake St. Clair, the St. Clair flats and 
the Detroit River into Lake Erie, 
docking at Cleveland. 

Roy Ferguson, Columbus, secretary 
of the Ohio association, was in charge 
of arrangements for the cruise. Much 
of the entertainment featured during 
the meeting was sponsored by the 
Ohio Bakers Service Club, an organi- 
zation of allied tradesmen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WEATHER FAVORS GRAIN 
DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
weather conditions in France have 
continued to favor grain develop- 
ment and good yields are expected. 
While no official estimate of the crop 
is yet available, on the basis of pres- 
ent prospects it appears that the 
French wheat crop may approach the 
1935-39 average of about 285 million 
bushels. 

Such an outturn would imply 
above-average yields per acre since 
the wheat acreage is still somewhat 
below the prewar level. Wheat acre- 
age as of May 1, when seeding was 
largely completed, was officially esti- 
mated at 10.6 million acres. Though 
somewhat larger than the abnormally 
small 1947 area and slightly larger 
than in 1946, it is about 15% below 
the 1935-39 average. The crop is re- 
ported to be at least two weeks in 
advance of normal. 

The condition of other grains is 
also reported to be highly satisfac- 
tory. The acreage seeded to rye as 
of May 1, was 1.2 million acres, some- 
what larger than in the preceding 
year. The oats acreage, at 6.1 mil- 
lion acres, was also larger, but the 
final acreage for this year is not ex- 
pected to show much change from 
the 1947 figure. The barley acreage 
of 2 million acres was about the 
same as on that date of 1947 and 
was well above the prewar average. 
The final figure, however, is expected 
to be smaller than in 1947, since seed- 
ings last May were abnormally heavy. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 

























NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 








MAERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE «¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT Lg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CITY 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 





ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. é 
Arkansas City, Kansas ~ 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
: SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS 


- CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 
selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Bew.cey BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











TEX-O-KA 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. + KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN - - FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 













J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 














Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade W ABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 40 New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Duluth Board of Trade 7 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a“ 
New York Rubber Exchange ow P Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange - 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


Enid, Okla. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS f 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
2 ORD LRAT A TATRA ETON ETT 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mutsAt FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
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Full-Time Assistant 
Secretary Joins 


‘Staff of ASBE 


CHICAGO—The appointment of a 
full-time assistant to the secretary 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers was announced recently. The 
new staff member is Patrick J. 
Colombo. 

Mr. Colombo received his bachelor 
of science degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in 1944. For two years 
he was employed in production devel- 
opment work in a technical manufac- 
turing plant not related to baking. 
He served 18 months in the Air Force 
at Wright Field, Ohio, doing technical 
work on the testing and evaluation 
of military equipment. 

Mr. Colombo serves as assistant to 
Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, who is now 
in his 25th year as secretary of the 
ASBE. 

Miss Esther Jaaks continues to 
serve as a full-time secretary to Mr. 
Marx. 
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SCOTT GRAY NAMED HEAD 
OF EASTERN FEED GROUP 


NEW YORK—The grain and feed 
supply situation, poultry production 
prospects and the general economic 
outlook from the national and re- 
gional standpoints held the spotlight 
of attention at the annual convention 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants which attracted a regis- 
tration of approximately 350 to the 
Hotel Commodore June 14-15. 

Scott Gray, James H. Gray Mill- 
ing Co., Franklinville, N.Y., was 
named president of EFFM, succeed- 
ing Kenneth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, 
N.Y., who retires from the presi- 
dency after three terms of office. 
Election of other officers was de- 
ferred until the next meeting of the 
directors of the federation. 

A grain and feed supply panel dis- 
cussion featuring seven authorities 
with Austin W. Carpenter, executive 
director of EFFM as moderator, 
proved a highlight of the convention 
program and attracted an overflow 
crowd to the meeting room. 

The panel participants presented 
short talks indicating the prospective 
supply picture regarding a wide range 
of feed ingredients and answered 
questions from the floor relative to 
the general feed requirement and 
supply situation for the coming year. 

A resolution strongly opposing the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
drafted by the federation and dis- 
patched to senators representing the 
11 states in the eastern area. 

Five directors to serve for a term 
of three years were elected at the 
convention. They are William R. 
Conklin, Chester, N.Y.; C. Paul Ward, 
Candor, N.Y.; Scott Gray, Franklin- 
ville, N.Y.; Dave Green, Dover, Del., 
and Arthur B. Stover, Perkasie, Pa. 
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GRIST MILL’S ANNIVERSARY 


TORONTO—tThe Backus grist mill 
at Port Rowan, Ont., which produced 
the first flour in that part of Canada 
in 1798, is celebrating its 150th anni- 
versary this summer. This mill, which 
ceased operating a few months ago 
for the first time because of the 
shortage of wheat, is owned by John 
Backus, a descendant of the original 
founder. 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 





You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production problems 


if your doughs are based on the 
firm Foundation of SUNNY 


KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 


gives character to your loaf... 
a character that reflects the skillful 


care with which we pick the 


superior wheats for this outstand- 


ing Flour. 
Ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills . 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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A Century of Milling in the Blodgett Family 


celebrating its hundredth anni- 

versary. For a century it has 
devoted family fortune and company 
enterprise to’ the manufacture and 
sale of rye and buckwheat products. 
Its name is great in the milling his- 
tory of America. 

Known today as Frank 4H. 
Blodgett, Inc., the firm had its be- 
ginning at Beloit, Wis., in 1848, and 
has been conducted continuously and 
successfully since that time by five 
generations of executives stemming 
from the Blodgett family. A disas- 
trous fire in 1898, which entirely 
destroyed the plant at Beloit, ended 
the first half century but ushered in 
a new period of enterprise with the 
purchase of a much larger plant at 
Janesville. This was a waterpow- 
ered wheat flour mill which at once 
was altered for the production of rye 
and buckwheat flours. 


First Blodgett Miller 

The first Blodgett miller was 
Caleb, who in 1836 became the first 
white settler and the founder of Be- 
loit. There he built a saw mill and, 
in 1838, the town’s first flour mill, 
long known as the “Old Red Mill.” 
He also built the first hotel, and in 
the kitchen of his log house was 
held the community’s first religious 
service. In that kitchen, too, met the 
founders of the first Congregational 
and Methodist churches. 

Caleb was no novice at milling, 
for he had previously built and op- 
erated a flour mill at Monroe, in 
Ashtabula County, Ohio. There he 
also ran a distillery, a hotel and a 
stage route. He was descended from 
early colonists—Thomas and Susan 
Blodgett, who embarked in the In- 
crease from London, April 18, 1635, 
settling in Cambridge, Mass. 

The Blodgetts were patriots. They 
served in the French and Indian 
wars and furnished 114 soldiers for 
the Revolutionary Army. 

Samuel Blodgett, Caleb’s grand- 
father, was called a “pioneer of 
progress.” He was best known in his 
time for completing a canal around 
Amoskeag Falls at Manchester, N.H. 
His son Samuel served on Washing- 
ton’s staff, was chairman of the 
commissioners who furthered the 
project of the national capitol, built 
the first house at Washington and 
furnished the first money ($10,000) 
for the laying of foundations for the 
capitol and the White House. 


John Hackett 


The continuous history of the 
Blodgett business does not begin with 
the Red mill but with the 5%%-story 
stone mill that was built for Caleb’s 
son-in-law, John Hackett (1808-1886) 
in 1848. John and his wife had come 
to the site of Beloit in 1836 and was 
intimately associated with all of 
Caleb’s enterprises. Interested in 
nearly eyery business undertaking of 
Beloit’s early years, Mr. Hackett be- 
came the city’s wealthiest and most 
influential citizen. 

“Beloit City Mills—John Hackett, 
Owner and Proprietor’’—this was the 
firm’s nomenclature in 1848. The 
mill was powered by the Rock River, 
supplemented in 1895 by a complete 
steam plant. Wheat flour was made 
at first, but rye and buckwheat mill- 
ing soon commanded the company’s 
entire attention. Buckwheat pan- 
cakes were an imporant pioneer food- 
stuff, and the growing of rye rap- 
idly expanded throughout this area 
of the state. Car lot markets were 
established in the larger cities—Chi- 
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David Wheeler Holmes 


cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


New 


Selvey and William 


In 1857 the third son of Caleb 
Blodgett, Selvey Kidder Blodgett, 
and his son William, purchased a half 
interest in the milling business from 
Mr. Hackett, and came into complete 
ownership in 1867 by purchase of the 
other half. Selvey had come to Be- 
loit in 1838, and was one of the own- 
ers of the Red mill. His share in 
the enterprise ultimately came into 
William’s possession. In 1891 the 
business was incorporated as_ the 
Blodgett Milling Co., with William 
Blodgett as president, Ethel M. 
Blodgett (his wife) as vice president, 
and Frank H. Blodgett as secretary 
and treasurer. 


Frank H. Blodgett 


Frank H. Blodgett, son of William, 
grandson of Selvey and great grand- 
son of Caleb, was born in Beloit in 
1866. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there, and attended a 
business college in Chicago, after 
which, in 1887, he became an em- 
ployee of the company, serving con- 
tinuously from that time until Aug. 
2, 1937—a little over 50 years— 
through varying changes of owner- 
ship, all of which took place under 
his executive management. 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co. 


In 1917 the Blodgett-Holmes Co. 
was incorporated with Frank H. 
Blodgett as president and his broth- 
er-in-law, David W. Holmes, as sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Holmes 
had entered the official family in 
1900. The new company purchased 
all of the property of the Blodgett 
Milling Co. in Janesville, and the 
Blodgett company was dissolved two 
years later. 

Mr. Holmes retired from the busi- 
ness in 1924, when Frank H. Blodgett 
bought all of the assets then owned 
and operated by the Blodgett-Holmes 
Co. and incorporated a new company, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., of which he 





Frank C. P. Blodgett 


was president. His son, Frank C. P. 
Blodgett, became second vice presi- 
dent, and his son-in-law, Kenneth 
B. Jeffris, secretary and treasurer. 
Upon his retirement in 1937 he sold 
all his interest in the business to 
his son and his son-in-law, at which 
time Frank C. P. Blodgett was elect- 
ed president. 

Upon the death of Frank C. P. 
Blodgett in 1947, Mr. Jeffris became 
president and treasurer, Frank Caleb 
Blodgett (grandson of Frank H.) first 
vice president, and Dorothy B. 
Blodgett secretary. 


Frank C. P. Blodgett 


Frank C. P. Blodgett was a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University. He 
took a course in milling chemistry 
at Columbus Laboratory in Chicago 
and then entered the company’s lab- 
oratory. He was in entire charge 
of production from 1924 until his 
death in 1947. As a boy he had 
spent the greater part of his vaca- 
tion time in various departments of 
the mill, warehouse and office, and 
proved to be highly qualified in this 
special line of milling operation. 


Kenneth B. Jeffris 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, a graduate of 
Beloit College in the class of 1911, 
was engaged in banking and the lum- 
ber business until he entered the mill- 
ing company in 1924 as secretary- 
treasurer. He is now chief execu- 
tive of all branches of the business, 
having previously demonstrated ex- 
ceptional capacity in the direction 
of sales. 


Frank Caleb Blodgett 


Frank Caleb Blodgett, son of Frank 
C. P., left Beloit College in 1947, up- 
on his father’s death, to take charge 
of production. As was the case with 
his father before him, his summer 
vacations had been spent largely in 
the mill. Having volunteered in the 
U.S. Navy in 1944, he attended 
radar schoo] and served in the Asi- 
atic-Pacific theater of war until his 
discharge in 1946 with the rate of 





William Blodgett 


Kenneth B. Jeffris 
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Frank H. Blodgett 





Frank Caleb Blodgett 


electronic technician’s mate second 
class. 
The Present Plant 

The Blodgett plant at Janesville 
now covers two and one-half acres 
of ground with a frontage of a block 
and a half on Rock River and over 
a block on River Street. Rated rye 
flour capacity is 1,190 100-lb. sacks 
in 24 hours, buckwheat flour 1,200 
sacks. There is storage capacity for 
150,000 bu. of grain. The water 
power is supplemented by two Corliss 
engines, giving a combined capacity 
of 400 hp. 
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N. R. SWARTWOUT FEATURED 
ON BAKERS CLUB PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago played host to the “June 
birthday” members and their guests 
at a luncheon in the Hotel Sherman 
June 21. N. R. Swartwout, Bakers’ 
Helper, was featured on the program, 
presenting his hobby, which is the il- 
lustration of songs with chalk pic- 
tures and unusual lighting effects, all 
done to a background of appropriate 
music. 


The appropriate background num- 
ber “At Eventide” was sung by Miss 
Adele Norman, radio artist. Miss Jean 
Swartwout accompanied Miss Nor- 
man at the piano. 


Among the “birthdayites”’ present 
were: Fred Altergott, Petersen Oven 
Co.; Earl A. Butts, Armour & Co.; 
William Gilbert; Glenn Hargrave, the 
Paniplus Co.; H. A. Hilenbrant, Bak- 
ers Basic Mix Co.; George E. Korinek, 
Frank Korinek & Co.; H. A. Hilde- 
brandt; Allen Michaels, Marquette 
Food Industries, and E. J. Rosado and 
Wayne T. Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Among the out-of-town visitors 
were: Earl F. Weisbrod, the Fleet- 
wood Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; 
Frank P. Kullmann, Kullmann’s Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee, and Charles Koestler, 
Koestler’s Bakery, Inc., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 
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ARNOLD 


| 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. Cc. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - 


MISSOURI 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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President Signs 


One-Year Extension 
of Trade Act 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man gave a reluctant signature to 
the one-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act last 
week. He called the short term ex- 
tension and other changes in nego- 
tiation procedure “unwise.” 

The procedural changes he de- 
scribed as time consuming, which 
would hamper and obstruct negotia- 
tion of agreements, a defect empha- 
sized under the short life of the new 
law. 

Characterizing the reciprocal trade 
agreements program as a keystone 
in our foreign policy, our failure to 
adhere to this policy on a more per- 
manent. basis fails to set a good ex- 
ample for nations participating in the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion where we are asking them to 
unite in removing or lowering tariff 
barriers to trade, the President said: 

Despite these defects, Mr. Truman 
declared he signed the bill so that 
the reciprocal trade agreements pol- 
icy would not lapse. He stated that 
he intended to initiate plans to bring 
other nations into the agreement 
signed at Geneva in 1947. He said he 
hoped that next year the act will be 
extended without the defects he no- 
tices in his statement subsequent to 
his approval of the one-year exten- 
sion. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
TO ENTERTAIN OPERATIVES 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual party 
given for the active members of 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers by milling machinery and sup- 
ply manufacturers and distributors 
in the district will be held at the 
Minnetonka Country Club, Excelsior, 
Aug. 28. 

The affair is being arranged for 
by a committee consisting of Lloyd 
M. Steirly, S. R. Sikes Co.; C. J. 
Mitchell, Mill Mutuals Fire Insur- 
ance Co., and Harry S. Hansen, manu- 
facturers’ representative. 

The active members of the district 
were given their choice of an after- 
noon stag party or a dinner dance 
for the millers and their wives. The 
millers chose the afternoon stag 
party. 

Entertainment for the guests will 
include golf, horseshoe pitching and 
softball. A team of millers will be 
selected to play a team of allied 
tradesmen in the feature attraction 
of the afternoon’s entertainment pro- 
gram. 

The -party will conclude with a 
dinner to be served at the clubhouse. 
Invitations have been sent by the 
committee to all active and associate 
members. Admission to the party will 
be by card only. 
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CCC OFFICES MOVED 


NEW YORK—tThe Northeast Area 
office of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
moved to 67 Broad St., Room 1304, 
June 25. It is the last office of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
housed at 150 Broadway to leave that 
location. The New York city office 
for marketing of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, under 
the direction of Chester A. Halnan, 
moved to 90 Church St. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DocinG’snorion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
St. Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. O 
4 Toledo Baffalo Celumbus 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an — 
Plain and Self-ris 


“SILK FLOSS” 








mon onan eavavon co. | | “SANTA FE TRAIL” 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. Grea t Flours from the 
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White Bread Shown Best in Rat Test 





NEW AND MORESEVERE CRITERIA 
USED AS BASIS FOR EXPERIMENT 


Performance of Animals Through Three Successive Gesta- 
tion and Lactation Periods Is Observed in Kraft 
Food Co. Biological Laboratories 


CHICAGO—White bread, even 
white water bread, has been shown 
decidedly superior to whole wheat 
bread in one of the most severe and 
most interesting tests ever conducted 
to compare the nutritive value of va- 
rious types of bread. 

Performance of laboratory animals 
through three successive gestation 
and lactation periods on _ various 
bread diets was used as the means 
of comparison. Results were report- 
ed in the May issue of Cereal Chem- 
istry. 

The experiments were conducted 
in the Kraft Foods Co. biological 
laboratories and were reported by 
Annabel Beaty of Kraft and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks of the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

Earlier tests conducted in the same 
laboratories used gain in weight of 
laboratory animals as a means of com- 
paring the nutritive value of breads. 
In these earlier tests white bread 
made with nonfat dry milk solids 
was shown to be more _ nutritious 
than enriched white bread and equiv- 
alent in nutritive value to whole 
wheat bread. 


Better Test of Values 


However, because it is generally 
agreed that the gestation and lacta- 
tion period presents the most severe 
test of the nutritive value in any diet, 
the feeding experiments were contin- 
ued through three successive litters. 

Six different breads were used: 
Water bread, enriched water bread, 
white bread made with 6% nonfat 
dry milk solids, enriched’ white 
bread made with 6% nonfat dry milk 
solids, whole wheat bread and whole 
wheat bread made with 6% nonfat 
dry milk solids. 

Eight females were placed on diets 
of each of the breads. Bread, water, 
cod liver oil, and 0.1 mg. of alpha to- 
copheral per day comprised their diet. 
The rate of growth of these females, 
their conception, reproduction and 
performance during lactation were 
observed. The number of young 
born to each female was checked 
and the young weighed. Careful rec- 
ords were kept of the number and 
percentage of young surviving until 
weaning age. 

The animals grew faster, conceived 
and reproduced at an earlier age, 
and raised more young to weaning 
age when fed diets of bread made 
with nonfat dry milk solids. 


Whole Wheat Found Wanting 


However, perhaps the most star- 
tling finding was that, when submit- 
ted to this severe test, whole wheat 
bread was found to be decidedly in- 
ferior to all other types of bread 
with the exception of whole wheat 
bread made with nonfat dry milk, 
which was not significantly superior 
to it. 

White bread made with nonfat dry 
milk solids was shown to be distinct- 
ly superior to both water bread and 





enriched water bread. Females on 
the nonfat dry milk bread had large 
litters (7.8 per litter) and raised 
more young to weaning age. 

In the third litter and most signifi- 
cant one (since they include cumu- 
lative effects) animals on the white 
nonfat dry milk bread raised 54.8% 
of their young to weaning. This 
compared with 21.1% for those on 
water bread, 36.4% for enriched wa- 
ter bread, 49.0% for enriched nonfat 
dry milk bread, none for ordinary 
whole wheat bread and 7.1% for 
whole wheat bread made with nonfat 
dry milk. 

Animals on nonfat dry milk bread 
gave birth to 7.8 young per litter, 
compared to 6.6 per litter for en- 
riched bread and 4.8 per litter for 
water bread. They raised 4.3 per 
litter compared to 2.4 for enriched 
bread, 1.0 for water bread and none 
for whole wheat bread. 

“The importance of white water 
bread as a food is shown by its per- 
formance during three gestation-lac- 
tation periods, and it may be surpris- 
ing to many that they reproduced as 
well as they did,” the scientists re- 
ported. “The importance of nonfat dry 
milk solids in bread nutrition is 
readily apparent in the improvement 
it made in the performance of each 
type of bread to which it was added.” 
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Sliding Scale of 
British Wheat 
Prices Announced 


LONDON—tThe British Ministry of 
Agriculture has announced the prices 
to be paid to producers for home- 
grown wheat sold for delivery on or 
after Aug. 1, until.the end of the crop 
year on June 30, 1949. 

In August and September, the fixed 
price of millable wheat will be $87.65 
ton, rising in price each month there- 
after until a maximum of $97.05 is 
reached in June, 1949. The maximum 
price of nonmillable wheat in the 
same period ranges from $77.58 at the 
start to $86.65 at the end. 

The fixed price of millable rye is 
constant throughout the season at 
$92.69 ton. For nonmillable rye no 
more than $92.69 ton must be 
charged. 

In addition to these prices, British 
farmers will receive acreage pay- 
ments on wheat and rye at the rate 
of $12.09 an acre on the first 10 acres. 

The government intends to issue 
directions in the fall, increasing the 
amount of homegrown wheat in the 
grist. This move will not be popular 
with bakers since they prefer to have 
a flour containing a greater propor- 
tion of imported Canadian wheat than 
will be possible when increased sup- 








plies of homegrown wheat become 
available. 

The National Farmers Union has 
lodged a protest with the ministry 
in connection with the proposals to 
publish directions for increasing the 
tillage acreage. Under the Agriculture 
Act, which became law last year, the 
minister can take powers to give 
directions to farmers to increase the 
tillage acreage when it appears nec- 
essary in the interest of the national 
supply of food. This enables the gov- 
ernmenf to control the balance be- 
tween grass and tillage crops. An or- 
der made now would operate until 
the end of 1950. 

Government calls to increase Brit- 
ish agricultural production have met 
with some criticism in recent weeks. 
Traders have pointed out that Can- 
ada and other producer countries are 
buyers of British manufactured goods 
in exchange for wheat, flour and dairy 
produce and any reduction of the pur- 
chases of these commodities will mean 
a reduction in the export figures. Sup- 
port is given to the increase of agri- 
cultural production at the present 
time of shortage, but business men 
are chary of accepting any policy 
which might provide competition for 
the main producer countries instead 
of being ancillary thereto. 
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Dunwoody Baking 
School Reports 
Record Enrollment 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Baking School this year had its larg- 
est enrollment in its history with 276 
students attending. This was in line 
with the over-all enrollment at Dun- 
woody Institute where 5,790 students 
received training in the day and eve- 
ning schools. 

The baking students, approximate- 
ly 75% of whom were ex-service men, 
came from 35 states and Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Mexico and Canada. Most of 
them were enrolled for both the 
bread and rolls and the cake and pas- 
try courses. 

Baking courses in evening school, 
which is held during the winter for 
those in the trade, had an enrollment 








of 148 men and women during this 
past season. Most of them were from 
the Twin Cities area. 

The school continues to have a 
large waiting list and probably will 
continue to have a maximum enroll- 
ment next year. 

“The school appreciates the cooper- 
ation of the baking industry during 
the past year, and offers its services 
to the baking industry and allied 
trades in furthering educational pro- 
grams,” it was announced by A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the school. 

Mr. Vander Voort also serves as 
technical editor of The American 
Baker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Potomac States 
Bakers’ Group 
Enjoys Outing 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.— Four 
days of golfing, tennis, riding or plain 
and fancy loafing on the beach pro- 
vided Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
members, families and friends with 
a memorable summer outing and con- 
vention, June 13 to 16. Held in the 
Cavalier Hotel, which has been the 
scene of so many such meetings that 
it is practically the summer conven- 
tion hall of the group, fun and relaxa- 
tion took first place on the calendar 
and business was restricted to ‘“con- 
tacts.” 

There were few planned entertain- 
ments since the facilities of the hotel 
and near-by clubs provide many forms 
of recreation. An evening of dancing 
at the Cavalier Beach Club June 15 
followed the awarding of golf prizes 
during the dinner. 

Low gross prize winner among the 
allied tradesmen was H. J. (Cy.) Slo- 
cum, Standard Brands, Inc., with a 
77; low net was Harold Muller-Thym. 
Low gross baker winner was Carl C. 
Hauswald, Jr., Hauswald Bakery, Bal- 
timore, with an 85. 

In addition to the many who trav- 
eled to Virginia Beach by train, car 
or boat, a group of about 40 enjoyed 
together the overnight sail from 
Baltimore on the “City of Richmond” 
as a comfortable means of transpor- 
tation. Over 200 attended the con- 
vention. 








BIPP Promotion Fights Summer 
Slump in Sales of Sweet Goods 


CHICAGO—It is the responsibility 
of the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program to combat whenever possible 
conditions prevalent from time to 
time which tend to discourage the 
sale of certain bakery foods. These 
BIPP engineered counter offensives 
are aimed directly at consumers and 
take various forms. 

A major effort of this kind which 
began in June is the work of BIPP’s 
public relations council—the Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co.—in helping to 
offset the customary hot weather 
slump in sweet goods’ sales. This 
salvo is entitled “Easy Desserts Made 
with Bakers’ Sweet Goods” and the 
target is the nation’s homemakers. 
The objective of this particular mis- 


sion is to impress upon women—both 
editorially and pictorially—the ad- 
vantages during summer’s hot weath- 
er of bakers’ angel food, sponge, cup 
and other cakes and pies. In addition, 
the undertaking includes for home- 
makers culinary information and sim- 
ple kitchen tricks designed to make 
possible this summer tasty, cooling 
and festive desserts. 

Operating on the public relations 
principle that the quickest and best 
way to reach the largest number of 
homemakers in this regard is through 
consumer interest channels, the Sills 
company is using the following media: 

(1) Newspaper food pages via an 
exclusive national food feature syn- 
dicate; (2) direct, nation-wide mail- 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + He H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
te Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


~ GREENSBURG, IND. 
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ing of pictorial and editorial material 
to large and medium size daily news- 
papers; (3) material in matrix form 
to a special small daily list of 1,000 
papers; (4) magazine food pages via 
35 key editors of general magazines, 
100 food editors of farm women’s 
magazines, and (5) radio women’s 
programs via direct nation-wide mail- 
ing to 309 radio stations. 

During May, BIPP’s public rela- 
tions counsel conducted a similar in 
scope and objective project. Entitled 
“How to Use a Loaf of Bread,” the 
feature was designed to educate the 
nation’s homemakers in the story of a 
basic bakery food. Various unique 
methods and uses were presented, in- 
cluding suggestions and recipes for 
bread’s use in appetizers, main course 
dishes and desserts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BREAD DEPANNER 
ANNOUNCED BY PETERSEN 


CHICAGO—tThe solution to one of 
the most distasteful jobs in the baking 
industry—the one with the most com- 
plaints and the most numerous insur- 
ance claims—the job of hand-dump- 
ing bread from pans, can now be elim- 
inated altogether with a new, auto- 
matic mechanical bread depanner, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
the Petersen Oven Co. 

This “wholly new piece of baking 
equipment” has been named the “Pe- 
tersen Depan-o-matic.” The machine 
occupies a floor space of 4x11 ft. Con- 
veyors feed strapped sets of baked 
bread in pans into it at the front. 
Depanned bread is discharged either 
to the left or right at conveyor height 
at the side near the rear. Empty pans 
issue from the back of the machine 
onto another conveyor. 

The machine operates at a speed 
of 1500 pan straps an hour. Only two 
adjustments are necessary. One hand 
wheel adjusts guide rails to any 
strapped pan overall length up to, 30” 
and of any conventional pan size. The 
other hand wheel adjusts spacers or 
spreaders between pans. 

In operation the strapped pans are 
automatically spaced and carried to 
the top, turned over under control 
onto knockout bars. Bread drops 
through the bars, top down, into a 
waiting assembly which has rounded 
individual pockets for the loaves. The 
assembly rotates and delivers the 
bread into a turn-over chute from 
which it emerges bottom down on a 
cross conveyor and out of the ma- 
chine. Empty pans are turned over 
and emerge from the rear of the ma- 
chine onto a conveyor. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. E. MINTON RETIRES AS 
EDITOR OF ASBE LETTER 


CHICAGO — Frank J. Coughlin, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, 
has been named editor of the Bakery 
Engineers News Letter, a_publica- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. He succeeds P. E. Min- 
ton, American Molasses Co., Chicago, 
who has served in this capacity for 
many years. 

Mr. Minton is chairman of an 
ASBE committee set up to consider 
the possibilities of editing and pub- 
lishing information such as that al- 
ready available in the Engineers Pro- 
ceedings, bulletins and other publi- 
cations. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER PAYS $2.25 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. recently declared a 
dividend of $2.25 a share on preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 28. 











(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


get top-notch baking per- 
formance and a tasty, aay 
loaf with any of these three supe 
bakery flours. 


You will 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year ........ $2.00 Three Years 


$5.00 
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ODE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. ° 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDREss: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








MANS Cis: Fe, PAO 


FLOUR- FEED 


GRAIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran prices are about a dol- 
lar a ton off from a week ago, but early 
this week are showing firmness because 
of uncertainty over mill labor troubles in 
the Southwest. If mills are down any 
length of time, millfeed output will be 
curtailed. Middlings are about unchanged 
from a week ago, with a good demand from 
mixers and jobbers for quick and nearby 
shipments. Quotations June 28: bran $62, 
standard midds. $79, flour midds. $82, red 
dog $83.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand strong; trend higher; 
supply light; pure bran $64, standard bran 
$63, flour midds. $82, mixed feeds $75, red 
dog $83. 

Kansas City: A work stoppage in Kansas 
City flour mills and irterior subsidiaries 
has caused a stronger tone to develop in 
the nearby cash market. Offers are avail- 
able only from interior mills independent 
of Kansas City, and trade demands are 
not being wholly filled at the moment. Yet 
much of*the inquiry is hesitant, with the 
idea that the strike will be settled quick- 
ly. Deferred feed is not affected by the 
situation and is somwehat easier today. 
Quotations June 25: bran $59.50@60, shorts 
$78.50@79 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed 50¢ to $1.50 ton lower, the 
decline being in bran. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $63@64, mill run $72.80@73.80, 
shorts $82.50@83.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Omaha: A great demand of millfeed was 
felt in this territory last week as prices 
went higher. Bran sold at $61, shorts 
$80.50. 

Denver: Conditions in the millfeed mar- 
ket remained relatively unchanged during 
the last seven days. Demand as usual con- 
tinues good, and supplies are still inade- 
quate for needs. Quotations: bran $64, shorts 
$82. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is confined to 
immediate needs, and supplies are suffi- 
cient* to meet that demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $60, shorts $79. 
Both bran and shorts declined $2 ton, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Hutchinson: Clamor for millfeed con- 
tinued in spite of high price levels. Buy- 
ers were mainly interested in spot book- 
ings, few inquiries being received for de- 
ferred bookings. Mills prefer to keep feed 
on a spot basis. Bran weakened slightly, 
but shorts held firm. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $60.50@61, mill run $70@ 
70.50, gray shorts $80@80.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
2 ton lower, and shorts unchanged to 50¢ 
higher. Supplies are about in line with 
trade requirements. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $60.50@61, gray shorts $80.50 
@81. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $65@67, gray shorts $86@87, deliv- 
ered TCP; $3@4 lower on bran but about 
unchanged on shorts, compared to previous 
week. Demand somewhat draggy but suffi- 
cient to keep offerings about cleaned up. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $65 @67, standard midds. 
$83@83.50, red dog $86.50@87. 

St. Louis: Very little activity is evident 
in the market. Demand is slow, offerings 
tight and prices steady. Bran $64@64.50, 
gray shorts $83.50@84. 

Buffalo: Buyers are continuing to cover 
nearby needs only. The demand is sufficient 
to take care of current output. There is 
not much interest shown in booking at 
present prices for future delivery. Quota- 
tions, June 26, f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran 
$70.50@71, standard midds. $84.50@85, flour 
midds. $85@86, red dog $86@87. 

Boston: Millfeeds are extremely quiet in 
the Boston market, with about the only 
interest for supplies for prompt shipment. 
Both buyers and sellers appear content 
to await definite developments before en- 
tering into long term commitments. 

Spring bran dipped $2.50 during the week, 
but recovered 50¢ of the decline in the 
late trading. Middlings are $1 lower and 
mixed feeds show a decline of $2. Red dog 
slumped $1.50 in midweek, but closed $1 
lower. 

About the only cheery note in the busi- 
ness outlook came from houses with large 
poultry feed accounts. They reported a sub- 
stantial upturn in business influenced by 
high wheat prices and a predicted short- 
age in eggs. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed an easier undertone, but 
the over-all situation shows little change. 
This means that nearby supplies of standard 
middlings are still tight, with premiums 
being paid for loaded and immediate ship- 
ment. Bran, on the other hand, appears to 
be in ample supply for the light demand 
which presently exists. The decline in prices 
finds the June 26 quotation on bran off 
$2 from the previous week at $74@75, 
standard midds. down $1.50 at $87.50@ 
88.50, and red dog $1 lower at $90@91. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is very 
light and buying is limited to a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Bran prices are off as much 
as $3 the past week. A slight price ad- 
vance is noted in standard middlings. The 
supply of bran and middlings are suffi- 
cient to fill all needs here. Pastures are 
good, and this slowing up in sales is usual 
at this season. Bran is quoted at $72@ 


73.20, standard midds. $90@90.20, flour 
midds. $92@92.20, red dog $93@93.20. 
Portland: Spot mill run $71, July $68; 


middlings $76 ton. 
New Orleans: Milifeed prices have been 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 
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“OLD SQUIRE 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 'S S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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BAGS 
Sand PAPER. 


Truck 
TFurines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. , 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas ' 
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TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 
THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT” 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MANUFACT RING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 





somewhat erratic, with a tendency towards 
strength. Pressure is noticeable on both 
bran and gray shorts for balance June 
delivery, with a considerable increase in 
the offerings for the latter offal. Buyers 
are displaying great caution and are most- 
ly limiting their purchases to replacement 
and nearby future delivery. Export in- 
quiries small with no sales reported. Bran 
$69.25@70, gray shorts $88.75@89.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fairly good for bran, 
about nil for shorts; trend unsteady; sup- 
ply sufficient; buyers continue to substitute 
local wheat which can be purchased at 
about $2.20 bu., bulk for millfeeds, especial- 
ly shorts; wheat bran $71@72, gray shorts 
$91@93. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was definite- 
ly on the easy side, partly because supplies 
appeared to be improving and partly be- 
cause of buying resistance which has made 
it difficult to move stocks as they are 
produced. The local spot market was nomi- 
nally $72, but brokers and resellers were 
indicating that they would take business 
at a figure under this, and one report 
stated that July-August mill run was of- 
fered firm in virtually unlimited quantities 
at $66. Nominally the July market is $2 to 
$3 higher than this, and August has been 
indicated at $66@67. It appears quite cer- 
tain that supplies are improving, and with 
pastures in such good condition and cheaper 
barley, the demand is off. Spot $72, Seattle- 
Tacoma, bagged. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- - 


ary last week, with demand and supply 
about equal. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity six days a week and bookings run 
well into July. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $71, middlings $75; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $78, middlings $82; 
to California: $78.50, middlings $82.50, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeeds 
are light, with demand good. Quotations: 
bran $57.25, shorts $58.25, middlings $61.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no change in the 
millfeed picture. All types are in excellent 
demand, but the reduced production, be- 
cause of the restricted mill run has re- 
duced available supplies to a small per- 
centage of the total business being done 
at this time last year. There are still virtu- 
ally no sales in western Canada, and most 
of the output is going to eastern provinces, 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Minneapolis: Substantial declines in rye 
grain prices the past week have lowered 
rye flour prices by about 50¢ sack. De- 
mand, however, shows no evidence of im- 
proving at the lower levels. Quotations: 
pure white $5.20, medium $5, dark $4.40 
sack, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, white pat- 
ent $7.45. 

Pittsburgh: Hand-to-mouth buying of rye 
flour is again the order of the baker and 
jobber throughout this district. Current 
production of rye flour products is below 
even the reduced seasonal demand. Orders 
continue to be placed exclusively for im- 
mediate deliveries. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: white rye flour $6.20@6.45, medium 
$6.10@6.20, dark $5.20@5.35, blended $6.30, 
rye meal $5.60. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend up 10¢; sup- 
ply ample; rye, white $6.85, dark $4.85. 

Philadelphia: There is little change in 
the rye picture locally. Small amounts of 
the dark flour continue to move toward 
bakers whose stocks are nearing depletion, 
but no where is there evidence of a willing- 
ness to purchase beyond these immediate 
needs. An additional restraint upon con- 
summation of bookings the past week has 
been the development of a steadier under- 
tone which lifted the June 26 quotation 
on rye white 15¢ to $6.20@6.25. 

New York: Rye sales were without fea- 
ture and even lower prices did not bring 
volume business. Pure white patents $5.90 
@6.15 

Buffalo: Buyers are still uninterested 
beyond immediate needs. Quotations June 
26, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.55, dark $4.55, 
medium $6.30. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 5¢ bag on 
flour, 10¢ bag on meal. Sales and shipping 
instructions are slow. Pure white $6.30, 
medium $6.05, dark $4.30, rye meal $5.80. 

Chicago: Only a small lot demand for 
rye flour is reported. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $5.70@6.05, medium $5.45 
@5.65, dark $4.55@4.90. 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Not much action on 
the market for these products. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.05; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $6.10, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow. A few small amounts are 
being worked for export, and domestic trade 
is seasonal. Supplies are moderate. Quota- 
tions June 26: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.65 in the three prairie provinces. Oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. ° 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 June 28; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 49-oz. packages $3.60. 
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IMPERIA 





















OTHER NATURE has again been 
good to the great Southwestern 
wheat growing belt . . . and our wheat 
buyers are again making their annual 
survey of producing areas to select 
only the finest baking varieties for 
IMPERIAL. You'll find IMPERIAL 
will give an extra margin of good qual- 


ity and good baking performance. 
















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
























La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
’ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 







































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 







by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE SHEIK’S DAILY BREAD — 
C. C. Isely of Dodge City, Kansas, 
once met the Sheik Al Khalifah of 
Bahrain, reputed to be the Near 
East’s richest man. This was in Am- 
man, seat of King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, some time in 1945. And there- 
by hangs a tale of food relief in sim- 
ple and patriarchal terms. 

The sheik, stepping out of his Pack- 
ard, was bearded and burnoused and 
resplendent in a striped robe. But let 
C..C. te i: 

“As we entered the dining room 
of the Hotel Philadelphia he was at 
table, seated alone, his back to the 
wall. We were reminded of the storied 
bad men of Dodge City who, eternally 
vigilant against some foe, always 
sought a place at bar or at table 
where they could not be attacked 
from the rear. At another table in the 
center of the room, his retainers were 
seated. The old man finished first. As 
he rose to leave, the others promptly 
rose and bowing low as he passed, 
repeated, ‘Salaam, sa-la-a-a-m.’ 

“The second of his four sons, an 
Oxford graduate, speaking perfect 
English, thought he could arrange an 
interview. After some preliminaries 
we were ushered into the small re- 
ception room. The sheik was seat- 
ed at the end of the table, again with 
his back to the wall. I was given a 
seat at his right. 

“What was I to talk about? I knew 
that from along the shores of his do- 
main came the famous pearls that 
even in New Testament time were 
referred to in the parable of the mer- 
chant seeking goodly pearls. Here, 
too, a few years ago, oil was discov- 
ered and in this, the safest spot in all 
the East, English and American com- 
panies built their refineries. The 
sheik’s royalties from pearls, oil and 
the protected processing plants for 
crude oil make him, with his full 
purse, a man not to be lightly con- 
sidered by the Arab princes. 

“I felt it indiscreet to raise a ques- 
tion of Arab politics. I was remem- 
bering the puny wisps of wheat grow- 
ing on the terraces on our way up 
from the Jordan. It was the 8th of 


June, and I was naturally thinking 
of the wheat soon coming to harvest 
on our own high plains and the miles 
on end of billowing grain turning to 
amber under the June sun. In any 
case, wheat would be a perfectly safe 
subject and I began telling of our 
bountiful fields of wheat in western 
Kansas. 

“As his son interpreted my re- 
marks, the shrewd eyes twinkled as 
though he understood I was prideful, 
and he remarked cryptically, ‘You get 
pleasure in producing it, and you give 
pleasure to those who use it.’ 

“Pleasure to those who use it? 
There was The Northwestern Miller’s 
perpetual slogan, ‘Bread Is the Staff 
of Life,’ but the old sheik seemed to 
imply more meaning. From soldiers 
and army oil men I had heard various 
yarns about how he dispensed largess 
to his subjects. It is not an altogether 
simple matter to distribute oil and 
pearls and gold. But the sheik evi- 
dently had developed a very uncom- 
plicated method. He had established 
warehouses from which at nightfall, 
the hungry could get bread. How such 
simplicity would be loathed by a mod- 
ern bureaucrat! No seven forms to 
fill out, no case workers to examine 
into the affairs of the family, no 
clerks to keep elaborate records. 

“Amid the opulence of the East 
there always stalks the specter of 
hunger. Everywhere one meets those, 
often half clad, who implore or some- 
times almost demand ‘baksheesh.’ 
Yet in this barren spot, by some 
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“Case Has a Good Feed.” This cap- 
tion explains the picture illustrating 
an advertisement of the Case Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, in The North- 
western Miller of way back in the 
early eighties. The product adver- 
tised (excuse the punster who pre- 
pared the copy) was the Case auto- 
matic roll feed. 
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strange miracle, if one were hungry, 
the edict ran, ‘Come, get a long, oval 
loaf of hard, coarse brown bread.’ It 
does not take much imagination to 
understand the satisfaction of the 
sheik’s ill-fed subjects coming at 
nightfall to his bursting breadhouses. 
Better than we could ever compre- 
hend there was meaning in his words: 
‘You give pleasure to those who use 
m” 
eee 


It is not always that a nutritionist 
thinks about how a thing tastes. He 
is inclined to think only of how many 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins, 
etc., there may be in a food. Hence 
there’s something refreshingly differ- 
ent in Dr. Robert S. Harris, director 
of the Nutritional Biochemistry Lab- 
oratory of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He and his collaborators 
have demonstrated that it is theo- 
retically possible to feed a person 
for only 4c a day, using a special 
cereal mixture resembling’ corn 
flakes. But he admits that it simply 
isn’t practical. No one, he says, would 
want to eat such dull food three times 
a day, and it wouldn’t satisfy two 
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kinds of hunger—hollow hunger, “the 
feeling of never getting enough to 
fll your stomach,” and humdrum hun- 
ger, which he calls “psychological 
undernourishment.” 
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SCENERY 


There’s certainly nothing worth 
seeing here, 

The tourist thought. What a dead- 
level plain! 

Not a curve in the highway, not 
a tree, not a hill, 

And the heat and wind drive me 
insane! 


But at noon he stopped his car 
in a town 
And went in for something to eat: 
“What’s all this bronze grass, every- 
where?” he asked. 
“Wheat,” answered the plainsman, 
“Wheat.” 


All afternoon he drove in awe, 
‘ Never feeling the wind or the heat, 
Through fabulous farmsteads and 
fabulous towns 
Standing, waist-high, in wheat. 


Kunigunde Duncan. 





Biddy Stamp Approved 


OME next January, our esteemed contemporary, Robert E. Sterling, 

editor of The Northwestern Miller, is going to have a chance to lick 
some of those “Biddy stamps” at which he cast playful aspersions several 
months ago when the project was introduced in a bill in Congress. 

Mr. Sterling at that time, while admitting that it was none of his busi- 
ness, expressed the thought that it was pretty damn silly to portray a hen 
on a postage stamp. Our own reaction was that the great American hen was 
more deserving of the honor than were many other subjects offered to the 


philatelists. If our exchange of views did nothing else, 


it offered us the 


opportunity to publish a picture of a Spanish stamp that featured a pretty 
lady with no clothes on. Some of our readers have told us that they thought 
it was the most interesting thing they had ever seen in Feedstuffs. 

At any rate, for the record and Mr. Sterling’s information, the Senate 
used up some of its hectic time just before adjournment in approving the 
legislation authorizing the issuance of the Biddy stamp. The House had 


previously approved it. 


Paul P. Ives of New Haven, Conn., suggested the idea to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the nation’s first poultry show, which was held in 
Boston. Mr. Ives is quoted as saying that he hopes to have Light Brahmas 
depicted on the stamp, as that breed was attracting principal attention a 
hundred years ago, and was a major blood contributor to all of our great 


American breeds. 


Mr. Ives also said that, in the interest of stamp collectors, plans call 
for the stamps to be issued and postmarked from a post office substation 
established at the site of the Boston Poultry Show and New England- 


Neppco convention early in January. 


Mr. Sterling, for all we know, still may consider the idea pretty damn 
silly. But there it is, and who is he to flout the considered judgment of the 
Senate, the House of Representatives and President Harry?—Feedstuffs. 
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VERDICT FOR WHITE BREAD 


OR a long time the white rat dictum on white 

bread has been adverse. Gain in weight was 
the nutritional measurement. Now it is generally 
believed that the gestation and lactation period 
of a rat’s life offers a sounder and at the same 
time a more severe test of nutritive values in diet. 
Experiments on this level have resulted in labora- 
tory findings that indicate a sensational degree 
of superiority for white bread as compared with 
whole wheat. The story is told in a news account 
on page 22. 

It would be fatuous, however, to conclude that 
this is the final round of the century-old nutrition- 
al battle between white bread and brown. Rat 
experiments are merely scientific gropings for 
nutritional truth. They are not and cannot be 
definitive guides to human nutrition until they 
have been carried over to the human level of 
experimentation, and that is a far longer and 
more complex operation than goes on in the rat 
cages. Wise as we are today in matters of food, 
and great as has been our advance in nutritional 
sophistication, we are still far from being wise 
enough to make the final decision. 

That we are still merely learning about nutri- 
tional values and effects is patent in the very fact 
that now our scientists have shifted over from 
one set of criteria to another in their search for 
the facts aobut white bread. That we must still 
suspend judgment is a clearly outlined lesson 
from the too ready interpretation and acceptance 
that were given in the past to the findings and 
opinions of the laboratory researchers. 

The folly of jumping to radical conclusions 
based merely upon observations of rat life, how- 
ever scientific these studies may be in themselves, 
and the danger there is of serious injury to a 
staple foodstuff and the makers and purveyors 
thereof, ought to be painfully clear in what has 
happened in recent years. The nutritional crack- 
pot has waxed fat and noisy upon previous labora- 
tory findings which led him happily and easily 
to the conclusion that whole wheat is better 
than white bread. A large part of the public and 
even a considerable following of nutritionists well 
inside the fanatic fringe were misled by the 
faddist whoop-la that resulted. Incaluculable harm 
was done to wheat growers and wheat processors 
and to the whole nutritional economy of the 
nation. 

Powerful and insidious has been the propa- 
gandist value of white-rat findings in the past. 
It has resulted in persuading a very large part of 
public opinion to the dangerous, unfair and 
erroneous simplifications that ‘white bread is 
bad for you,” “brown bread is best.” The rat, 
faddists have assured us, proves this; he dies 
when he eats one, thrives when he eats the other. 

More devastating, perhaps, than the dictums 
of the private crackpots has been the crackpotism 
in government circles, where the whole wheat 
philosophy has become a bureaucratic fixation as 
firm as any of the other policy fixations of a 
paternal, all-planning government. 

One thing only has saved the staff of life 
through all the years of nutritional sabotage 
under which it has suffered. It is the instinctive 
and virtually infallible preference for white 
bread, against which all the fulminations and 
machinations of food faddism, too often abetted 
by scientists who of all people should realize the 
limitations of their own knowledge and the merely 
tentative values of any laboratory finding. 


e@e38@ 
A LONG MILLING RECORD 


NE hundred years is a long time in the 
business life of this country, and the en- 
terprise that can boast of such longevity is 
exceptional. When an enterprise has remained 


in one family for the whole of that time the fact 
is even more notable. This is the case with the 
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Blodgett company, which has been in the control 
of one family for five generations. The story of 
this great “house” of millers is told on page 20. 

It is exceptional, also, for a milling company 
to concentrate on two principal products. The 
House of Blodgett has devoted itself almost 
entirely to the grinding of rye and buckwheat, 
and has had an extraordinary success within that 
limited field. 

Frank H. Blodgett, who for half of the com- 
pany’s history was the presiding genius of the 
business, has spent some of the leisure that 
came to him upon his retirement in 1937 in the 
preparation of a company and family history, 
and through his courtesy and the generosity of 
the company’s present executives, a beautifully 
bound and profusely illustrated copy of this ac- 
count is now a permanent part of The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s library of the milling industry. 

We like these sentences from among the many 
similar ones that appear under the head of 
“Reminiscences,” for they seem to us an index 
of Mr. Blodgett’s character and a key to his com- 
pany’s success: 

“From 1872, when I was six years old, until 
1887, when I entered the business for continuous 
service, all of my idle hours at Beloit were spent 
in that old Beloit mill. As a boy, it was my play- 
ground. I knew every nook and cranny from the 
floor of the flume to the top of the roof. All of 
the men who worked there were my pals. The 
kindly friendship these men displayed toward me, 
a young boy, I have never forgotten, and when I 
myself became an employer of men it was always 
my purpose to know each one personally and to 
have them think of me as a friend rather than a 
boss.” 

Mr. Blodgett pays his respects, also, to the 
milling industry’s executives. “I have never known 
a finer group of men,” he says. The milling in- 
dustry may in these terms as appropriately and 
precisely compliment Mr. Blodgett and his asso- 
ciates. 
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THE RETORT SPECIFIC 


AKERS are beginning to talk back. They 

are doing it on a national scale through 
the Baking Industry Promotional Program and 
they are picking up the cues provided for them 
by the directors of that enterprise to use in 
speaking for themselves as individuals, thus at- 
tending to their own home-front interests at the 
same time that they support the national cam- 
paign. A good example of this is found in Urbana, 
Ill., where local bakers recently were outraged 
by a newspaper editorial that was unfair and 
uninformed in its uncomplimentary remarks 
about bread. The bakers united to present for 
publication in the offending newspaper some of 
the most important bread facts of which these 
are samples: 

“From both the caloric and balanced food 
standpoints, no other food offers so much for so 
little outlay of money.” 

“White bread and other breads exceed in 
nutritive value the bread that was offered con- 
sumers 25 or 30 years ago, and the formulas 
currently used by bakers produce a better bal- 
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anced, more nutritious loaf than the kind mother 
or grandmother used to bake.” 

“An average formula now, with figures in 
brackets indicating comparable amounts in com- 
mon formulas of 25 or 30 years ago, is: for every 
100 lb. of flour used, 6 lb. of milk [formerly 2 lb. 
of milk solids]; 6 lb. of sugar [2 lb.]; 6 lb. of 
shortening [2 lb.]; 2 lb. of salt [same]; 2 lb. of 
malt extract syrup [same], and about 64 lb. of 
water [same].” 

“About 60% of the total weight of today’s bread 
represents the finest wheat cereal.” 

“Bakers’ ingredient costs have risen roughly as 
follows: 150% on shortening; 160% on flour; 
116% on milk, and about 120% on sugar; yet the 
average increase in the retail price of bread in 
the same period of time has been only about 40%.” 

“Has bread changed in flavor due to modern 
baking techniques? To a degree it has, and this 
is the reason: In the bread of 25 years ago we 
had fewer cubic inches of dough weight sealed 
into the loaf. Because of the more solid crumb 
of the old-fashioned loaf, the flavor was more 
concentrated and pronounced. The difference 
today is due to aeration.” 

“If consumers prefer the more solid, non-aerated 
loaf, this type of bread is available. Consumers’ 
preference, however, is so much inclined toward 
the lighter loaf that heavier ones have not gen- 
erally proved acceptable.” 

Silently ignoring criticism may be conveniently 
dignified, but it is not persuasive. Bakers appear 
to be learning that they must use the retort 
courteous and specific. 


OVERSOLD EMERGENCIES 


MERGENCIES, like the bureaucracies that 

feed upon them, tend to perpetuate them- 
selves. A decade and a half of emergency gov- 
ernment in Washington has pretty well fixed the 
pattern. We go easily from one crisis to another. 
Emergency government, in fact, seems to have 
become the norm. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the current 
European political and economic situation should 
have been presented to the American people only 
after reaching satisfactory proportions as an emer- 
gency. You cannot support and perpetuate the 
government - by - emergency - measures technique 
without emergencies. The steps are these: 

First, wait for the emergency to occur—don’t 
rely upon prevention based upon sage foresight. 
Then sell it vigorously to the public. The sequel 
is almost automatic—new powers, involving vast 
new sums of money, with which to meet the crisis. 
The more the crisis can be oversold, the more 
the money, the more the powers. And some of 
both will be useful in selling the next crisis. 

This view, acknowledged to be cynical, is not 
necessarily unsympathetic when applied to Eu- 
ropean rehabilitation and relief. It is undoubted- 
ly better to be Uncle Sap than the kind of Uncle 
Sam we sometimes have been taken for. But at 
the same time we ought to be realistic enough, 
among ourselves, to know who crossed out the 
“m” and put in the “p.” 

That we were oversold on the current Euro- 
pean emergency has become the opinion of a great 
many persons of sagacity occupying high places in 
our public thought. The overselling resulted in a 
popular simplification of what actually was a very 
complex matter. The specter of starvation was 
used to lacerate the great heart of America, at 
the same time that the fearsome specter of Com- 
munism was made to frighten and torment it. 

Climaxing the government’s emergency jitters 
over the world-feeding problems of the past crop 
year was the domestic “eat less bread” device 
that had so little sound economic justification and 
could be defended intelligently only on state de- 
partment policy levels, where it presumably was 
a psychological weapon of cold warfare. 
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SANITATION PROBLEMS DISCUSSED—AIl aspects 
of sanitation in bakeries were thoroughly covered at the 
10th regional bakery sanitation course conducted by the 
American Institute of Baking and held in Kansas City 
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The course was sponsored in Kansas City 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club. Shown above are 
the 65 students gathered in the Aztec Room of the Hotel 
President, where the classes were conducted. 





End of Cereal Conservation 


Program Asked by ABA Official 


WASHINGTON — The termination 
of that part of the government food 
conservation program directed at the 
reduction in human consumption of 
cereal products, especially bread and 
other bakery products, has_ been 
urged in a letter to members of the 
Cabinet Food Committee by Ralph D. 
Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, chairman of the national affairs 
committee of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

“It is now generally conceded that 
marked improyement in wheat and 
and other grain crops, not only in 
this country but abroad, has obviated 
any need, if it ever existed, for the 
government to continue its campaign 
to reduce the domestic consumption 
of these products,” the letter said. 

The letter, dated June 24, 1948, was 
sent to Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture; George C. Marshall, 
secretary of state; Charles Sawyer, 
secretary of commerce; John R. 
Steelman, assistant to thé President 
of the U.S., and to interested mem- 
bers of Congress, including the mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committees 
of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Joins MNF Plea 


The American Bakers Assn. thus 
joins the Millers National Federation 
in requesting the official and public 
termination of the government-spon- 
sored wheat conservation campaign 
begun in October, 1947. The federa- 
tion’s request was made in a similar 
letter sent earlier to members of the 
Cabinet Food Committee by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the federa- 
tion, Washington. 

Both tetters further requested the 
government group to recommend to 
all government agencies that support 
be given to the promotion of an in- 
crease in the domestic consumption of 
bread and bakery products. 

Mr. Ward reviewed in his letter the 
international and domestic wheat 
crop situation which, he said, “points 
to probable surpluses rather than 
shortages of wheat.” 

“In anticipation of such a condi- 
tion,” he pointed out, “the futures 
market has been close to support 
levels for some time.” 

He also reviewed the trend of de- 
clining consumption of wheat for food 
in the U.S. during recent years. 


“Consumption of wheat for food has 
dropped from a wartime level of 163 
Ib. of flour per capita to 144 Ib. in 
1947,” the letter said. 

“This has been caused in great de- 
gree by the government’s conserva- 
tion measures during the last few 
years. The baking and flour milling 
industries have embarked on adver- 
tising programs of great magnitude 
to counteract this alarming trend. 
These campaigns will involve the ex- 
penditure of several millions of dol- 
lars but their beneficial results will 
be considerably lessened unless the 
government’s conservation program 
is changed to one of positive support 
of our efforts. 

“It is important, therefore, that the 
government now take an affirmative 
attitude to encourage greater con- 
sumption of bread and other bakery 
products instead of attempting to dis- 
courage it. Otherwise, full benefit 
will not,be derived from these adver- 
tising programs. The same efforts and 
publicity employed to encourage in: 
creased consumption of farm products 
such as potatoes should likewise be 
used for this purpose. 


‘Crippling Effects’ Cited 

“The crippling effects of a continu- 
ous decline in the consumption of 
bread and other bakery products on 
the wheat economy of this country 
cannot be overestimated. A continued 
high consumption of bakery products 
is of prime importance to the national 
welfare. When it is also realized that 
the baking industry in 1947 spent 
$117,896,500 for sugars; $431,238,000 
for flour; $154,547,000 for fat; $67,- 
796,000 for eggs, and $55,616 000 for 
milk, any benefits accruing to our in- 
dustry are reflected directly to the 
farmer through increased purchases 
of his products. 

“To that end, we respectfully re- 
quest that the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee instruct all government agencies 
to support and augment our efforts to 
provide increased consumption of 
bread and other bakery products.” 
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FOUR FLOUR ACTIONS IN 
FOOD AND DRUG REPORT 
WASHINGTON—The May 1948 is- 

sue of Notices of Judgment Under 

the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 

Act, published by the Federal Secur- 











ity Agency, contains only four re- 
ports of actions involving flour and/ 
but one of the four actions was insti- 
tuted because of contamination. The 
balance involved misbranding. 

The contaminated lot consisted of 
100 100-lb. bags and evidence showed 
that it had become contaminated in 
storage. Two of the three actions be- 
cause of misbranding were based on 
a deficiency of vitamin enrichment 
ingredients. The fourth case involved 
a label statement to the effect that 
the flour contained five to seven 
times more calcium and phosphorus 
than average standard flours and 
would be efficacious in the preven- 
tion of tooth decay. The Food 
and Drug Administration’s analysis 
showed that the flour “contained no 
more calcium and phosphorus than 
are found in average standard flours.” 
The company entered a nolo con- 
tendere plea and the court imposed a 
fine of $25. 
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President Signs 
Miller Amendment 
to Pure Food Law 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man signed the Miller Bill June 24, 
thereby giving the Food and Drug 
Administration clear legal authority 
to enforce its regulations concerning 
the seizure and condemnation of adul- 
terated, misbranded or contaminated 
products once they come to rest with- 
in state borders after flow of inter- 
state commerce has ceased. 

The bill was passed in the closing 
days of the recent session of Congress 
without the Moore amendment, which 
would have required proof of wilful 
intent or negligence before criminal 
prosecution could be instituted. This 
amendment was supported by a group 
of flour and corn millers of which 
E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, was committee chair- 
man. 

The Miller Bill had passed the Sen- 
ate with the Moore amendment, but 
the latter was not a part of the House 
version of the bill which had already 
been approved before the Morrison 
committee organized opposition to the 
bill. 

The Miller Bill, which amends the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
had as its origin a federal court de- 
cision in the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile 
Co. case. The decision stated that the 
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Food and Drug Administration lacked 
the authority to seize and condemn 
goods once those goods had come to 
rest within a state boundary. The 
Miller amendment clearly delegates 
that seizure and condemnation au- 
thority, thus extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 
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PACIFIC N.W. CHEMISTS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The Pacific 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists held 
its annual meeting at the Benson Ho- 
tel June 17-19. Approximately 75 of 
the section’s members from various 
flour mills in the region attended the 
sessions. 

The first session June 17 was de- 
voted to technical discussions on 
wheat and flour. W. L. Haley, presi- 
dent of the AACC, reported on asso- 
ciation affairs and Joseph DeHaan 
gave the members a summary of the 
organization’s annual convention 
which was held in Cincinnati May 
23-28. 

A picnic lunch was held following 
the morning session and golf playing 
members held a tournament in the 
afternoon. Tours were arranged for 
others. 

Both sessions June 18 were devoted 
to presentation of technical papers. 
One of the featured papers was a 
discussion of a comparative study of 
patent, whole wheat and Washington 
Unifine flours, by Dr. Barbara A. Mc- 
Laren of the Washington State Col- 
lege. 

A business meeting was held and 
Lew W. Pingree, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, was elected 
chairman of the group. Other officers 
named are Walter Broom, General 
Mills, Inc., Spokane, vice chairman; 
and Francis Owens, Laucks Labora- 
tories, Seattle, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

A wheat variety identification and 
grain grading school was conducted 
June 19 at the Federal Grain Super- 
vision Office. 
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INDIANA WHEAT GROUP ELECTS 

EVANSVILLE, IND. — Larkin 
Stallings has been elected president 
of the Southwestern Indiana Wheat 
Improvement Assn. Charles Schenk, 
Vincennes, Knox County, was elected 
vice president. The board of director 
members include Herman Bennett, 
Daviess County; J. Herb Johnson, Gib- 
son County; Charles Schenk, Knox 
County; William Craig, Pike Coun- 
ty; Charles Kemmerling, Posey Coun- 
ty; Joe Harris, Sullivan County; 
Sylvester Hoefling, Vanderburgh 
County, and William Lant, Warrick 
County. 
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MICHIGAN GRAIN, FEED 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


GRAND LEDGE, MICH. — The 
1948 edition of the ‘Michigan Grain 
& Feed Dealers Directory” is now be- 
ing distributed by its publishers, 226 
N. Bridge St., Grand Ledge. 

The 112-page publication lists grain 
and feed dealers, elevators, mills and 
bean handlers of the state. The book 
also contains the Michigan feed laws, 
with regulations governing enforce- 
ment, statistical data on crops and 
farm land, a list of State Department 
of Agriculture personnel and illustra- 
tions showing common insects of 
stored grain and feeds. 

The book may be obtained from 
the publishers at $5 a copy. 
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“SURVIVAL” DIET 


* * * *K 


Test Ends After 35 Days of 
Eating Only Biscuits 
and Water 


NEW YORK—tThe 11 soldiers who 
have been living voluntarily for 35 
days on a “survival” diet of biscuits 
and water, were “rescued” from their 
theoretical life raft in Metropolitan 
Hospital June 17. They were.all who 
were left of the 20 who began the 
experiment, the others having been 
withdrawn either for physical or ex- 
perimental reasons. The survivors 
were pronounced in good health with 
a maximum individual loss of weight 
of 25 Ib. 

Their first “big’ meal was a few 
mouthfuls of Army field ration which 
included powdered eggs, ham, coffee 
or cocoa with sugar, jam and butter 
on a cracker. Their intake will gradu- 
ally be increased from the 900 cal- 
ories daily to which they have be- 
come accustomed to normal. 

The exact composition of the sur- 
vival biscuits on which they have sub- 
sisted is a secret but they tasted like 
sweetish but hard cookies. They of- 
fered about the same caloric intake 
as Japanese prison camp fare but 
their composition was designed to 
keep the men in condition to fight 
their environment and recover their 
strength quickly when rescued. 

Five types of diet were tried, vary- 
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ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
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ing in types and amounts of protein, 
water, carbohydrates, salt and fat, 
to see what best preserved body tis- 
sues. Six or seven crackers about 
the size of a half dollar and a half- 
inch thick were served at each of the 
four feedings with one multi-vitamin 
tablet a day. The men called them 
“dog biscuits.” 

As time passed the pin-up girls 
on the walls were replaced by pic- 
tures of food and that was the main 
topic of conversation. Toward the end 
of the experiment lassitude set in 
and the men lay down much of the 
day. Checks were made every hour 
to find caloric expenditure and ex- 
haustive tests made during the entire 
experiment. 

It was reported that older men 
who had been in combat during the 
war, bore up better psychologically. 
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Australian Voters 
Reject Permanent 


Control of Prices 


MELBOURNE, N.S.W.—The Labor 
government in Australia was de- 
cisively defeated in a referendum 
election on the question of whether 
the Commonwealth government 
should have the power to control 
prices for all time. 

The people voted against giving the 
Commonwealth these ‘powers in an 
emphatic way, and all six states 
showed overwhelming ‘‘no” majori- 
ties. 

The individual states will not have 
to pass such legislation as will enable 
them to control rents and prices dur- 
ing the present transition period 
which the country is going through. 
State control, rather than Common- 
wealth control, will permit the re- 
peal of the legislation as quickly as 
practicable. 

One of the main points the Labor 
government made in advocating per- 
manent price controls was the threat 
of high price levels in the U.S.,- and 
cited as examples the high cost of 
meat, milk, eggs, etc. 








Those forces opposing adoption of - 


price controls pointed out that wages 
and salaries in the U. S. were cor- 
respondingly high, and that real 
wages were higher, but no one point- 
ed out that one of the main reasons 
for high prices and wages in the U.S. 
was the heavy government buying of 
basic foodstuffs such as wheat for 
shipment overseas for distressed 
countries. 

Stephen Kimpton, of W. S. Kimp- 
ton & Sons, flour millers, said that “TI 
think it is a pity that America does 
not make this point plain to the rest 
of the world so that they will realize 
that the American consumer is pay- 
ing higher prices to help the under- 
nourished.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. J. WADSWORTH NAMED 
WASHINGTON—Paul G. Hoffman, 
adiminstrator for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, recently 
announced the appointment of James 
J. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N.Y., as a 
special assistant to the administra- 
tor. Mr. Wadsworth will serve as 
liaison with Congress and in other 
capacities as representative of Mr. 
Hoffman. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR DECLARES EXTRA 


Omar, Inc., has declared an extra 
dividend of 20¢ and a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 10¢ on the common 
stock of the company, both payable 
June 30 to stockholders of record 
June 16. A previous extra dividend 
of a like amount was declared in 
June, 1947. 
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Standard of Quality 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
7 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘*Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE. 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Mills See Prejudice 
in Governmental Accusations 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—The Canadian milling 
industry is preparing to defend itself 
against accusations by a dominion 
government official who has been 
looking into the situation which has 
grown out of war regulations relat- 
ing to flour and other mill products. 
As usual, the preliminary inquiry into 
these matters was based on preju- 
dices growing out of political opinions 
for which there was never any real 
foundation. 

Now that the governmental au- 
thority in control of this matter has 
chosen to submit a public charge of 
combine procedure, the milling in- 
dustry must present its version of 
the story. In view of the fact that 
every feature of these milling opera- 
tions was under the control of gov- 
ernment agencies throughout the war 


and postwar period and since prices 
for milling products were rigidly 
fixed and supervised by government 
inspectors and controllers, it is hard 
to see what purpose this investiga- 
tion will serve. On the other hand, 
it is no secret that the government 
itself was more than pleased with 
the manner in which flour millers co- 
operated with and carried out, to the 
smallest detail, every wish it ex- 
pressed throughout the war and post- 
war period. 

As a reward for loyalty to a cause 
for which Canada made such a nota- 
ble contribution in the years of con- 
flict and since, this particular indus- 
try is now exposed to the unfair and 
costly expense of an_ investigation 
into its practices while governmental 
controls were in the fullest possible 
force and effect. It is hard to be- 
lieve that someone somewhere in the 
ranks of officialdom is not allowing 
an ulterior motive to govern his 
decisions. 





New Dissatisfaction Develops 


Over Canadian-U.K. Wheat Deal 


TORONTO—Reports from London 
indicate new dissatisfaction over the 
wheat agreement with Canada. Even 
the price is now criticized, on the 
ground that the arrangement was not 
a sound business transaction to start 
with. Moreover, low costs to Britain 
led to delay in shipments and, as was 
natural, Canada tried to get as much 
wheat as possible sold in open mar- 
ket countries where prices were 
higher. 

The absence of specific dates for 
deliveries at British ports led to seri- 
ous shortages, while prices obtainable 
for Canadian wheat and flour in mar- 
kets other than British were some- 
times double the agreement price. 

It has taken time and discussion 
to clarify for both Britain and Can- 


ada the true position in which the 
wheat agreement placed them. With 
the best of goodwill, both were deter- 
mined to make a success of this job. 
The contract is being carried out, but 
it became obvious quite early in the 
game that sound business principles 
would have to be ignored, critics say. 
The spirit of the agreement and not 
its letter had to be made its govern- 
ing factor. 

Now that the U.S. has shown by 
congressional action that sound prin- 
ciples must govern in dealing with 
U.S. wheat sales abroad, Canada is 
hoping for a new and more rational 
marketing plan. The present one can 
hardly be carried out if larger and 
more permanent policies are to be 
pursued elsewhere, observers believe. 





EXPORTERS CONCERNED 
OVER REDUCED BUSINESS 


TORONTO, ONT.—The commodity 
exporting interests of Canada are 
concerned over a serious falling off 
in shipments abroad. Their organiza- 
tion, known as the Canadian Export- 
ers’ Assn., has been making an exten- 
sive study of this matter and is sub- 
mitting a brief on its findings to the 
government at Ottawa. This docu- 
ment deals mostly with sterling area 
countries. 

The association’s brief represents a 
membership of some 670 manufactur- 
ers, agents and merchants who are 
engaged in the Canadian exporting 
trades. It states that since the begin- 
ning of this year foreign sales of 


Canadian goods have fallen seriously, 
in some cases almost to zero. Many 
old business connections of Canadian 
shippers report their volume of ex- 
porting business steadily growing 
smaller. The volume of lost business 
in the first quarter of 1948 is a mat- 
ter of 22%. 

As a possible means of meeting this 
setback in Canadian trade, the gov- 
ernment is urged to have its trade 
commissioners in overseas territories 
expedite the negotiation of reciprocal 
trade arrangements with countries to 
which they are accredited. This 
should increase the supply of dollar 
funds and enable sterling areas to 
trade more freely in Canadian 
products. 

A number of methods by which the 





current volume of international trade 
could be increased are described in 
this Canadian exporters’ brief. Its 
sponsors have a case which should 
produce the desired effect. 
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STATISTICS BUREAU LISTS 
CANADA’S OUTPUT, EXPORTS 


TORONTO — The following table 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows the Canadian pro- 
duction and exports of flour during 
the past ten years, together with 
statistics for the first nine nonths 
of current crop year: 





Crop year Production Exports 
(barrels of 196 lb.) 
DRREOED. bos cesaves 12,867,728 3,609,656 
BOSE<SO .ccccccces 15,197,297 4,604,245 
1939-40 ...cccceee 17,778,311 6,781,367 
BROOPER ccccceecns 19,575,833 10,288,827 
pe | eee ree 19,905,741 10,205,778 
BOOHER cccccscecs 23,590,516 12,575,215 
1943-44 .......... 24,303,833 13,464,371 
1944-45 .......... 24,634,905 13,923,832 
| eerie ere 26,435,341 13,786,177 
Pree 28,588,456 17,660,109 
1947-48— 
p SPPeeee re 2,412,394 1,545,784 
September ..... 2,481,189 1,292,628 
OOCRROE oc cccces 2,531,104 1,582,906 
Novmeber ..... 2,159,483 1,197,563 
December ..... 1,691,610 1,091,555 
SOMURPY .ccccee 1,889,350 991,226 
February ...... 1,799,279 769,667 
os eee 1,871,781 1,099,129 
pe, Breeerere ee 1,955,132 918,058 
Total—9 months . 18,791,322 10,488,516 
Same period 
rere Tee 21,277,836 11,488,516 
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FLAX EXPORTS AUTHORIZED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised the trade 
that it is prepared to authorize the 
sale of flaxseed for export without 
regard to International Emergency 
Food Committee’s allocations, pro- 
vided that both exporting and im- 
porting countries report any pur- 
chases or sales to the fats and oils 
committee of the IEFC at Washing- 
ton. The Canadian Wheat Board will 


—* 
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report the sales to the committee so 
that exporters offering Canadian flax- 
seed should merely ask that the im- 
porting country do likewise in the 
event of a purchase. All other in- 
structions that have been announced 
previously regarding such exports re- 
main in force. 
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H. A. STEVENSON HONORED 


VANCOUVER—H. A. Stevenson one 
of the original organizers of the Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange 27 years 
ago, was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given by the exchange during 
the week and presented with an hon- 
orary life membership in the organ- 
ization. Recently Mr. Stevenson re- 
tired as vice president and manager 
of the Canadian Transport Co., Ltd., 
after a lifetime spent in the shipping 
business. In addition to being a past 
president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, he also served as head of 
the Chamber of Shipping and the 
Shipping Federation of British Co- 
lumbia. 
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BREAD INTRODUCED TO 
AFRICAN NATIVE DIET 


LONDON — The British colonial 
authorities are trying to encourage 
Africans to eat more bread instead of 
less nutritious foods. Plans are being 
made for the opening of modern bak- 
eries in the native areas and Afri- 
cans are being trained as bakers. 

A British bakery expert, P. G. War- 
ner, went to Nairobi, Kenya, early 
in 1947 to act as consultant to the 
government in the organization of the 
plan and he is conducting the courses 
of training. 

Three loaves, baked by ,the first two 
successful trainees were flown to 
London for sampling by Creech Jones, 
secretary of state for the colonies, 
and Dr. Edith Summerskill, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food. One of the two newly trained 
African bakers is to be set up in 
business at Machakos, Kenya, and 
the other at Kisumu. 

The British government attaches 
great importance to this development 
since a better diet is expected to 
lead to increased health and conse- 
quently a greater native capacity for 
work in improving local conditions, 
it is pointed out. 





* — 





EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Suggestions have been 
made in London trade circles that one 
of the reasons for holding up the 
new agreement with Russia for the 
purchase of bread grains is the pos- 
sible effect of the obligation resting 
upon Paul Hoffman, Administrator of 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion to refuse delivery to countries 
participating in the plan, of any com- 
modities which go into production for 
redelivery to any nonparticipating 
country. Allegations that Britain has 
delivered war potential to Russia in 
return for coarse grains negotiated 
under the December agreement have 
been vigorously denied by the gov- 


ernment. 
x *k * 


Bread brought about the recent 
fall of the Turkish government. Seri- 
ous criticism of the country’s living 
conditions and the inferior quality 
of the bread caused prime minister 
Hasan Saka to hand in his resigna- 
tion. Turkish bread grain difficulties 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





are likely to increase as a result of 
the recent serious flood damage to 


crops. 
. 2 & 


The usual seasonal reduction in the 
consumption of bread in Britain is 
now apparent and the trend has been 
accelerated by the increased sup- 
plies of potatoes available this year. 
The crop is expected to be abundant, 
the only fear being the increased in- 
cidence of the Colorado beetle. Spray- 
ing of all crops has been ordered 
and a special watch is being kept 
on the southern coasts for swarms 
arriving from the continent. The sup- 
ply of potatoes is expected to be less 
next year, since the government has 
decided that the potato acreage will 
be reduced from this year’s figure 
of 1,423,000 acres to 1,001,100 acres. 


x * * 

The government of Eire has offered 
to produce enough meat to end ra- 
tioning in Britain within five years 
and at prices lower than those de- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 






































“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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manded by Argentina. In return 
Britain would be required to provide 
corn and other animal feed, a stipula- 
tion which poses a problem for Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Food since dollars 
will be required for the purchase of 
the quantities of feed needed. 


x k * 


The British government has an- 
nounced that the wheat acreage tar- 
get for 1949 in England and Wales 
will be 2,340,000 acres, which is about 
equal to the area sown this year. 


x * * 


Among Soviet plant selectionists 
honored with a Stalin prize is Vsevo- 
lod Gromachevsky of Azerbaijan, who 
has raised new varieties of wheat 
called “Lhoranka’” and “Schark” 
with a yield claimed to be 30% high- 
er than standard varieties. More than 
1,250,000 acres have been sown to 
this wheat in Azerbaijan. Over 1,- 
750,000 acres in the southern regions 
of the USSR have been sown to the 
new high yielding varieties of wheat 
“Voroshiloskaya” and “Peonarka” 
raised by selectionist Sergey Syrovat- 
sky, another Stalin prize winner. 
These varieties are claimed to be re- 
sistant to drouth and plant disease 
and yield flour of high grade. The 
Soviet also claims that the work of 
another’ selectionist has enabled 
wheat to be successfully grown in 
the Baltic region of Estonia. At 
present over 200,000 acres are sown 
to wheat, as against 42,000 in 1924. 


x *k * 


The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, holding a conven- 
tion at Scarborough, Yorkshire, is 
celebrating its 70th anniversary. The 
Liverpool publication Milling recalls 
that at the second annual meeting 
in 1880 a paper was read by G. T. 
Smith on “The American New Proc- 
ess Milling,” and the speaker was sub- 
ject to lively heckling by his audi- 
ence who appeared far from satis- 
fied when he mentioned that in Amer- 
ica the extraction of flour was only 
72%2%. The millers have elected J. C. 
Wooler of Townrows, Ltd., Trent 
Flour Mills, Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, as their president for the ensu- 
ing year with H. Maxwell Workman 
of Workman Bros., Ltd., Draycott 
Flour Mills, Cam, Gloucestershire, as 
vice president. 


x *k* * 


J. H. Redfern, a farmer in the 
Shakespeare country at Stratford on 
Avon, decided to experiment with the 
growing of Canadian Manitoba wheat 
in England. Sown in January, he 
states that the wheat now has heads 
four inches long. 


x *k * 


Double shift working has been 
recommended at British ports in or- 
der to insure the swift turn around 
of ships bringing grain and flour from 


Canada. 
xk *k* * 


The Ukrainian timber industry is 
manufacturing prefabricated collaps- 
ible grain sheds to house the new 
crops. Each shed will hold 2,500 tons 
of grain and takes ten days to erect. 
Installation is to be made at railroad 
stations and river landing stages. 


x * * 


The largest consignment of rice 
from Burma for eight years has 
reached London. The amount involved 
is 3,250 tons and it is the first 
shipment of a total of 19,000 tons. 
It will be distributed to British con- 
sumers on a rationed basis. 
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ACREAGE GAIN CLAIMED 
FOR EASTERN GERMANY 


LONDON—The Russian authorities 
have announced that German farmers 
in the eastern zone have increased the 
sown area of ‘grain and potatoes by 
860,000 acres over 1947. The total in- 
crease over the past three years is 
said to be 3,500,000 acres, and this, 
coupled with improved methods of 
cultivation, gives rise to claims that 
the 1948 outturn will be a record. 
The area sown to grain is said to be 
equal to that sown in prewar years, 
while in Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
it is even lange 

Russia attributes this development 
to the system of land reform intro- 
duced at the fall of the Nazi regime. 
More than 12,000 estates with a total 
area of 7,500,000 acres were taken 
from the landed proprietors and Nazi 
chiefs and turned over to the land- 
less peasants. Assistance was also 
given in the form of machinery and 
money grants under the aegis of the 
Peasant Alliance of Mutual Aid, which 
has a membership of over half a 
million. 

The Russian authorities claim that 
these methods stimulated the initia- 
tive of the German producers and 
boosted output, with the result that 
the 1948 crop production figures in 
the zone are expected to reach an 
all-time high for this area of Ger- 
many. 

Agricultural experts, criticizing the 
Russian claims, point out that the 
splitting up of large efficient estates 
into a number of small units always 
leads to less production for greater 
effort, and they advise that the claims 
be treated with considerable reserve. 
Any deficiencies of production due to 
the new system can always be cov- 
ered by imports from Russia and 
the other countries of Europe beyond 
the Iron Curtain, These claims, it is 
suggested, are made with a view to 
influencing the inhabitants of the 
other zones of Germany to agitate 
for a communistic way of life. 

The efforts of the Anglo-American 
authorities are directed toward im- 
proving conditions in their zones in 
order to counteract the Russian 
claims. They are meeting with some 
success, and Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the 
U.S. military governor, has been able 
to announce that increased imports 
together with the prospects of a 
good harvest give promise of a better 
ration for the Germans in the bizonal 
area. From June 1 the normal con- 
sumer’s ration will be 1,635 calories 
a day. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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TRI-STATE OFFICERS—When the 
14th annual convention in New Orleans June 6-8, the following officers 
(left to right) were named: J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala., first vice president (reelected) ; Ben Poliman, Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Meridian, Miss., president; John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La., second vice president, and Sidney Baudier, Jr., the Dough 
Boy, New Orleans, secretary-treasurer (reelected). 


Tri-State Bakers Assn. held its 





Michigan Millers Want Laboratory 
for State’s Flour, Feed Industries 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. — 
Formal action was taken during the 
83rd annual summer meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn., June 
16-19, endorsing the establishment of 
a state laboratory for analytical pur- 
poses for the flour and feed milling 
industries. The association resolved 
to give substantial assistance to all 
state agencies interested in such a 
laboratory and to work for its com- 
pletion within a reasonable time. 

More than 100 Michigan millers 
and friends gathered for the meeting. 
Among those from out of state were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Simpson, Owens- 
boro, Ky., president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn.; L. C. 
Chase, vice president and manager, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative of the federation; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Il.; and 
Paul Marshall, National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Chicago. 

Two. general meetings were held 
during the convention and among the 
speakers were the president of the 
association, Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Mr. 
Durham and Mr. Fakler. The after- 
noons were devoted to social activi- 
ties including a cocktail party, spon- 
sored by the allied group of the asso- 
ciation, and a banquet the evening of 
June 18. It was voted by the member- 
ship to return to Grand Hotel next 
year for the summer meeting and it 
is planned to hold it some time be- 
tween June 15 and June 27, with pref- 
erence on a later date, depending 
upon the hotel’s ability to allocate 
the desired time. 

It was announced during the meet- 
ing that the Michigan used bag order, 
sponsored by the association, had be- 
come law. It was approved by the 
State Agriculture Committee June 7, 
approved by Gov. Kim Sigler June 10 
and immediately filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. The two important ex- 
cerpts from the regulation are as 
follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, partnership, corporation, com- 
pany, cooperative society, or organ- 
ization to pack for sale, sell, offer or 


expose for sale any flour intended for 
human consumption in any container 
that has been previously used. 

“It shall be unlawful for any baker 
or other food processor to use flour 
in the manufacture of food products 
intended for human consumption that 
has been received in previously used 
containers.” 

A resolution was adopted empower- 
ing the officers to cooperate with fed- 
eration officials in the matter of gen- 
eral license for export. 

Officers of the association are: 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, president. Milton 
P. Fuller, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
vice president; J. A. Porter, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Henry  Cowsgill, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe; James 
Craig, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale; 
Laurence Hale, J. Hale & Sons, Ionia; 
Willard Hagemeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, and Dudley 
Holmes, Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, 
directors. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Department of Agriculture 
REGULATION NO. 524 


RULES AND REGULATIONS PROHIBIT- 
ING THE PACKING FOR SALE OR 
SALE OF ANY FLOUR OR OTHER 
MILLED CEREAL OR VEGETABLE 
FOOD PRODUCTS IN USED CON- 
TAINERS 


By virtue of the power conferred on the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner by Act. No. 
344 of the Public Acts of 1917, which power 
under the provisions of Act. No. 13, Public 
Acts of 1921, was transferred to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and in order to 
provide for the protection of the public 
health, the following rules and regulations 
are hereby made and established to pro- 
hibit the use of previously used containers 
in the packing and/or sale of any flour in- 
tended for human consumption. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, part- 
nership, corporation, company, cooperative 
society, or organization to pack for sale, 
sell, offer or expose for sale any flour in- 
tended for human consumption in any con- 
tainer that has been previously used. 

{t shall be unlawful for any baker or 
other food processor to use flour in the 
manufacture of food products intended for 
human consumption that has been received 
in previously used containers. 

(Signed by the Governor and filed with 
the Secretary of State on June 10, 1948, 
therefore, having immediate effect.) 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
Charles Figy, Director. 
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DACK OFFICES TO MOVE 


SEATTLE—The’ Beverley Dack 
Co., flour and feed brokers, 810 In- 
surance Building, Seattle, will move 





July 1 to 2200 Exchange Building, 
Seattle 4, Wash. This was their for- 
mer location until in June of 1943, 
when the U.S. Navy took over the 
entire Exchange Building. Part of 
that building has now been released. 
Telephone numbers. will remain 
Seneca 0184 and 0185, and the tele- 
type number will continue as SE 186. 
Among the mills represented by Bev- 
erley Dack Co. are Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. and 
the Minneapolis Milling Co. 
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NEW FT. WORTH COMPANY 
ENTERS GRAIN BUSINESS 


FT. WORTH—The Tri-State Grain 
Co. has organized and opened offices 
at 1815 W. T. Waggoner Bldg., Ft. 
Worth. The new firm will do a con- 
signment and brokerage business in 
grains. 


Young Davitte is manager of the 
company’s operations assisted by 
Truitt Kennedy. Both men have been 
active in the Ft. Worth grain market 
for many years. 


The company will have a branch 
office in Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, with private wire connections 
to the Ft. Worth office. 


The firm is a partnership, with 
other members being R. L. Vaughan, 
president of the San Angelo Wool Co., 
San Angelo, Texas, and C. E. McGuf- 
fin, vice president and general man- 
ager, Texas Stockmen’s Supply Co., 
San Angelo. 
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GROCERY GROUP PLANS 
MID-YEAR ASSEMBLY 


NEW YORK—“Today’s Challenge 
in Grocery Merchandising,” will be 
the theme of the mid-year meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., to be held at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
July 12-14. 

Marketing and distribution meth- 
ods and problems in today’s highly 
competitive markets will be consid- 
ered. Speakers will include Paul S. 
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Willis, GMA president, J. Sidney 
Johnson, merchandising manager, 


National Biscuit Co., Forest Fraser, 
assistant director of grocery mer- 
chandising, the Kroger Co. Grocery 
& Baking, and others. 
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JOSEPH A. PORTER TO JOIN 
‘HARRIS MILLING CO. STAFF 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.— The 
Harris Milling Co. has announced that 
Joseph A. Porter soon will become as- 
sociated with it. Mr. Porter formerly 
was vice president of the Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 

Mr. Porter is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. and also a member of the Long 
Range Program committee of the 
Millers National Federation. He was 
at Portland 13 years and prior to that 
time he was in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 
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12 STUDENTS WIN DEGREES 
AT KANSAS MILLING SCHOOL 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Degrees 
in milling technology, cereal chemis- 
try or milling administration were 
conferred on 12 candidates at the 
annual spring graduation exercises at 
Kansas State College. 

Bachelor of science degrees were 
awarded to R. B. Brown, Oakley; J. 
F. Conn, Osborne; W. C. Gloper, Man- 
hattan; Benjamin Grogg, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; J. F. McCammon, Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. P. McFadden, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. J. Newman, Manhattan; J. V. Otto, 
Riley; S. W. Porter, Bentley; W. H. 
Richards, Manhattan; H. L. Shields, 
Muncy, Pa. 

B. M. Dirks, Moundridge, was 
awarded a master of science degree 
in cereal chemistry. 

Thirty-four students are enrolled in 
the milling industry department for 
the nine-week summer session now 
in progress. The students include 
five postgraduates and 29 undergrad- 
uates. The summer term will close 
Aug. 10. 








Retail Grocers’ Group Stresses 
New Development at Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY—Discussions on 
free enterprise as it affects the small 
retail grocer and new developments 
in various phases of self service mar- 
kets, public relations and general re- 
tailing were features of the 49th 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers at the Con- 
vention Hall here June 20-24. 

The national retail grocers’ asso- 
ciation must continue to fight for 
equality of opportunity in order to 
maintain not only the health of in- 
dividual small businesses but to guar- 
antee the future of the free enter- 
prise system in the US., Patsy 
D’Agostino, New York, NARGUS 
president, told the opening session of 
the convention. 

Mr. D’Agostino, outlining the fu- 
ture for the association, declared that 
there are many problems ahead for 
the retailer. 


Obstacles Listed 
He listed among the obstacles which 
must be removed from the path of 
the independent retailer certain dis- 
criminatory practices on the part of 
suppliers, including distribution meth- 
ods, floor stock protection policies, 

allowances and discounts. 
A fourfold aim of aid to the inde- 


pendent retail food merchant of dis- 
semination of information to the 
public and of active determination to 
maintain economic, religious, and po- 
litical freedoms in the U.S. governs 
all activities of the association, Mrs. 
R. M. Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the association said. 

“We have a number of aims within 
the association, but a few of them 
are always uppermost in our minds,” 
the speaker said. ‘These are: 

“Assisting the independent retail 
grocers of this country in selling 
more merchandise that won’t come 
back, to customers who will come 
back; making sure that independent 
retail food merchants of the country 
are not penalized by unfair or dis- 
criminatory practices on the part of 
either supplier or competitors; in- 
forming the public, factually and 
honestly, of the independent retail- 
er’s position in this country, his serv- 
ices to the public, and his responsi- 
bility as a citizen in his community, 
and a determination to do everything 
possible to see that economic, reli- 
gious, and political freedoms in this 
nation are maintained.” 

The American consumer is spend- 
ing 23% of her food dollar for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, Ben B. Vail, 
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Chicago, director, NARGUS produce 
division, said. Average produce sales 
in independent food stores amount to 
17% of store retail, Mr. Vail said, 
and he urged grocers to take advan- 
tage of “the opportunity to make 
your store more profitable.” 

Tomorrow’s self-service meats will 
be so conveniently packaged and so 
widely distributed that they will be 
as accessible as cigarettes, Jack W. 
Dickie, Napa, Cal., nationally promi- 
nent consultant in self service meats, 
told the nation’s independent retail 
food dealers. He predicted that 
electrolysis, high voltage treatment, 
pre-cooking and freezing will all play 
their part in increasing the distribu- 
tion and consumption of meats. 

Mr. Dickie told the convention that 
he believed prepackaging plants soon 
would be set up right in the cattle 
raising area where the cattle would 
be slaughtered and processed, thus 
assuring standardized products and 
lower price. He foresaw intense 
competition between packers, whose 
products would be sold under brand 
names. 

Business Failures 

Most businessmen who fail do so 
because of improper records, Marion 
S. Rogers, Tulsa, Okla., food store 
proprietor, told the retail grocers. 

Mr. Rogers pointed out that good 
record-keeping is characteristic of 
profitable stores. His speech was the 
keynote address of a session limited 
to NARGUS members on “Food 
Store Operating Expenses.” 

In addition to the Rogers Food 
Stores, Mr. Rogers also heads the 
Rogers Dry Goods Co. and the Tulsa 
Frozen Foods Co. He is serving his 
second year as president of the Tulsa 
Retail Merchants Assn. and is a past 
president of the Oklahoma Retail 
Grocers Assn. 

“The records of the U.S. District 
Court,” Mr. Rogers said, “show that 
84% of all bankrupts in that court 
had failed to keep proper records.” 

“Good record-keeping is character- 
istic of profitable stores. No mer- 
chant can_ successfully operate 
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against the odds of no records, or 
poor records.” 

The merchant must have records, 
he said, to: 

1. Know how much the business is 
making or losing. 

2. Know whether goods are marked 
sufficiently high to assure a profit. 

3. Compare current activity with 
previous records. 

4. Prevent losses by being able to 
control outstanding accounts. 

Records also aid in buying; pre- 
vent loss due to slow turnover, 
shrinkage, and spoilage; help make 
tax returns, and show whether each 
employee is earning his wages, the 
speaker concluded. 


—— —-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


3 SERVICE MEN NAMED 
BY DOW CORNING CORP. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow Cor- 
ning Corp. has announced the assign- 
ment of three additional bakery serv- 
ice representatives to the Dallas, Los 
Angeles and New York branch offices 
of the organization. 


Thomas C. Davis has been assigned 
to the Dallas office. A graduate of 
Cleveland College, he will do service 
work in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana and 
New Mexico. 


Donald M. Monroe has joined the 
Los Angeles office and will do service 
work for bakeries in the western part 
of the U.S. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas in chemical engineering, 
Mr. Monroe finished a course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology while in 
the Navy. 

J. J. Brennan has been assigned 
to the New York office. A graduate of 
the Dunwoody Institute School of 
Baking and the American Institute 
School of Baking, he has had 17 years’ 
experience in the industry. He spent 
three years in the Army as a chief 
baker. 


All three of the appointees have 
completed a special training course 
in the use and application of DC 
pan glaze. 
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GEORGE PRITCHARD 
NAMED GMI MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of George Pritchard as sales manag- 
er of feed, related feed products and 
flour sales in the General Mills, Inc., 
farm service division has been an- 
nounced by Frank Miller, division 
general manager. Mr. Pritchard for- 
merly was district general manager 
of the west central farm service 
stores. He has served 18 years with 
the division. 

Mr. Miller also announced the ap- 
pointment of Ed Gallagher as man- 
ager of the west central district. 
Previously he served as assistant 
district manager. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
H. J. HYSLOP APPOINTED 

ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Hector J. 
Hyslop, formerly with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, has 
been named associate advertising 
manager of the Diamond Crystal- 
Colonial Salt division of General 
Foods Corp., according to J. J. Le- 
Clare, general manager. Mr. Hyslop 
studied at Glasgow University, Glas- 
gow School of Art and the Stow 
College of Printing Technology. Com- 
ing to this country in 1945, he be- 
came production manager and assist- 
ant art director of Mercready & Co. 
In 1947 he joined McGraw-Hill as 
production supervisor of promotion 
material. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 











Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” .- -. “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 

























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

























flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West # Hock Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 
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— HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 










Quality Millers Since 1879 
























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 




















We feel that we are partners with 
our baker customers in producing a 
finer, better loaf of bread. And we 
aim to hold up our end of the part- 
nership by milling a flour of the high- 
est baking quality. That objective is 
the foundation of POLAR BEAR’S 
fine reputation over nearly half a 
century. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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A NOTE OF PRAISE 


Always Uniform 
y RAISE for work well done is due 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE the Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Association. Organized a few years 

‘ ago, the Association in a short time 

Hy s N y J | S has revolutionized wheat growing in 

' this premier wheat producing state. 

The recent federal-state wheat vari- 

Extra Fancy Cake Flours ety survey shows that 60% of Kansas 


wheat acreage is now seeded to the 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake superior varieties promoted by the 


and Pastry flours: 


Association ... varieties unknown to 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour commercial production five years ago 
© Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour ... with resulting benefits to farmers, 


@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour millers and bakers alike. 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division af International Milling Company : 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. -~ 








LOREN JOHNSON BILL SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


OARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
AMERICAN MAID FLOUR ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES LIBERTY. Store Spring Patent 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *°N'Y:” 


Direct Exporters Mc¥ELGH P. ¥ CO., INC. 
ARROW MILLS, INC. DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 











15 WEST 10th ST. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Cfor Almost 50 Years. 
Millers of Quality Flours 
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Peru Tightens Flour Import Rules 
by Naming Specific Ports of Entry 


WASHINGTON — Internal regula- 
tions affecting importers of wheat 
and wheat flour were clarified by the 
Peruvian government through pub- 
lication of two decrees during May, 
according to a consular report from 
Lima to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Because of wheat short- 
age, importation of these products 
during recent years has been sub- 
jected to close governmental regula- 
tion in Peru. 

U. S. exports of wheat and flour 
to Peru are not heavy, the 1947 wheat 
total amounting to 999,700 bu., and 
flour 146,814 sacks, including 14,160 
sacks of bonded flour, but the Peru- 
vian regulations governing importa- 
tion of wheat and flour will be of 
interest to American exporters. 

By a decree of May 13, 1948, Peru- 
vian wheat millers are permitted a 
gross return of 110 soles per metric 
ton of wheat converted into flour 
and by-products. The ministry of 
agriculture, as the sole importer of 
wheat, calculates that the total value 
of flour and by-products obtained 
from a ton of wheat is 957.90 soles. 
On this basis, millers must pay to 
the ministry the sum of 847.90 soles 
per ton for imported wheat deliv- 
ered to them at Callao. In terms of 
U.S. currency at the official import 
rate of 6.5 soles to the dollar, this is 
equivalent to U.S. $3.55 bu. 

Peru imports wheat principally 
from Argentina, and the cost deliv- 
ered at Callao has been running con- 
siderably higher than the mill price 
described above. Collections by the 
government, therefore, are less than 
expenditures, with the difference be- 
ing absorbed as a subsidy to maintain 
ceiling prices. Wheat from the U.S. 
can be delivered at Callao within 
the ceiling price, but allocations for 
shipment to Peru have been made 
only in small quantities and on an 
emergency basis. 

In order to assist Peru in periods 
of wheat shortage, the U.S. has been 
allocating small quantities of wheat 
flour. Peru prefers to import wheat 
instead of flour, but has taken ad- 
vantage of these allocations at cer- 
tain times to avoid serious scarcities. 
In providing for such importation, 
problems have arisen with respect 
to distribution of the allocated quan- 
tity between merchants and between 
consuming centers, particularly with 
respect to Iquitos. Also, the mills 
have feared that flour imports might 
increase to an extent that would re- 
duce the scale of their milling opera- 
tions. 


Ports of Entry Specified 


By Resolution No. 584 of May 19, 
1948, the government now has direct- 
ed that the only ports of entry for 
wheat flour will be Callao, Mollendo 
or Matarani (serving Arequipa), and 
Iquitos. The only eligible importers 
in Lima, Callao and Arequipa will be 
flour millers. Three are no flour mills 
at Iquitos and imports at this city 
can be made by merchants. When 
flour is allocated to Peru, the min- 
istry of agriculture will assign a 
quota to each port of entry and will 
advise the local trade. Interested 
buyers then must submit an applica- 
tion to the ministry of agriculture 
showing a valid offer with the fol- 
lowing data: 

(1) Price, (2) weight per bag, 
(3) extraction rate of flour from 
wheat, (4) percentage protein and 
ash, (5) type of bag, and (6) probable 
date of shipment. 


The ministry of agriculture will 
assign the quotas at each port to im- 
porters submitting the lowest prices. 
Upon arrival of the flour at the 
ports, an inspection will be made 
by the ministry to check compliance 
with the offer. Provision is made 
for taking samples which will be 
examined at the newly-established 
laboratory for cereals investigation, 
located in Lima. 


U.S. Prices Competitive 

Ceiling prices for sale of import- 
ed flour are fixed at 59.36 soles per 
bag of 100 lb. This is equivalent to 
U.S. $9.13 per bag. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that 
flour imports do not require any sub- 
sidy in order to sell at approximate- 
ly the same price as local flour made 
from Argentine wheat. It is obviously 
the intention of the government, how- 
ever, to limit flour imports to the 
quantities which may be needed to 
offset shortages in supply of wheat 
to domestic mills. 

Resolution No. 584 provides a fine 
equivalent to 20% of the cost of the 
flour, if the importer fails to comply 
with conditions of his offer as sub- 
mitted to the ministry. In addition, he 
will not be eligible thereafter to par- 
ticipate in the importation of any 
other commodities supervised by the 
ministry. 
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HANDLING COSTS REVEALED 


WINNIPEG—At some Manitoba 
Cooperative F!evator Assn. meetings 














F. S. Birkenmeyer 


NEW ASSIGNMENT—F. S. Birken- 
meyer, formerly vice president and 
general manager, Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp., whose recent transfer to the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
as vice president and sales manager, 
was announced by C. M. Harden- 
bergh, president, has reported for 
duty in his new position. He succeeds 
Dwight K. Yerxa, who recently an- 
nounced his retirement’ effective 
June 30. Mr. Birkenmeyer began 
his milling experience in 1917 with 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
where he stayed until 1923. He was 
with the Mills of Albert Lea (Minn.) 
from 1923 to 1925, and joined the 
Commander company in Minneapolis 
in 1926. In 1933 he was transferred 
to the company’s Buffalo office, 


where he was located until his pres- 
ent move, 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS ELECT—Shown above are the officers of the Ne- 
braska Bakers Assn., elected during the 35th annual convention of the 
group at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, April 25-26. Left to right, they are: 
Thomas F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin & Sons Co., Omaha, reelected 
secretary; Henry Hansen, Omaha Bakers Supply, treasurer; Charles Ort- 
man, Ortman Baking Co., Omaha, president, and Forrest Wilke, Wilke 
Baking Co., Beatrice, vice president. 





held recently, inquiries were made 
about the cost of administration of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Informa- 
tion concerning these costs was pre- 
sented, and it was shown that the 
actual costs of administration by the 
Canadian Wheat Board on a handle of 
over 2.5 billion bushels of wheat for 
the period from Aug. 1, 1938 to July 
31, 1947, averaged .226097¢ bu., or 
less than 4¢ bu. for the nine years. 
Administration costs cover salaries, 
office rent, light, heat, telephones, 
telegrams, stationery, etc. The regu- 
lar costs of storage charges, interest 
and insurance, paid to elevators, are 
not included in the figure. 
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NEW GMI FILM PLUGS 
GOOD EATING HABITS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new General 
Mills, Inc., color sound film produced 
jointly with the University of Georgia 
and plugging good eating habits for 
school children won enthusiastic ac- 
claim in preview showings recently. 

The 20-minute 16-mm film is enti- 
tled “The School that Learned ‘to 
Eat.” It was filmed in the cotton mill 
village of East Griffin, Ga., and re- 
cords an actual experience in com- 
munity-wide support of a nutrition 
program. 

The film may be secured on free 
loan basis by writing the Educational 
Services Department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The film urges a wise selection of 
foods from each of the seven basic 
food groups every day. These groups 
include bread, flour and cereals. 
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ADDRESSES PRESS WOMEN 


ST. PAUL—Plans for the Millers’ 
Long Range Program were discussed 
June 26 at the convention of the 
National Press Women’s Federation 
here by John R. Kinsey, director of 
public relations for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

“The flour industry is starting a 
strong educational campaign with the 
goal of increasing the public’s knowl- 
edge of and consumption of bread and 
other products made from enriched 
flour,” he said. 

Mr. Kinsey discussed the results of 
the surveys conducted as a prepara- 
tory part of the program. 














Britain Makes 
4-Year Food 
Pact with Eire 


LONDON—Britain has made a 
four-year food pact with Eire. Ar- 
rangements have been made for in- 
creased imports of cattle, butter, ba- 
con and eggs into the U.K. and for 
increased exports of British agricul- 
tural machinery and other manufac- 
tured goods to Eire. : 

When the proposals for the agree- 
ment were first discussed, reports 
were current that Eire required Brit- 
ish assistance in obtaining supplies 
of feedstuffs in order to increase her 
agricultural production. British 
farmers, supported by the feed trade, 
are opposed to this step and consider 
that any feedstuffs available should 
be used to increase home agricultural 
production. 

The preliminary details of the 
agreement now published make no 
mention of any supplies of feed, al- 
though one section states that as- 
surances have been. given to Eire by 
the British government that she will 
be relieved of anxieties over the dol- 
lar position. Supplies of eggs are 
expected to increase rapidly but ob- 
servers point out that the amount of 
bacon and butter available is depend- 
ent upon the feed supply situation. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Brit- 
ish intend to buy feed in dollar coun- 
tries for use in Eire. Alternatively, 
it is suggested that supplies of corn 
from Russian and Argentinian sources 
will be diverted from British users. 
Producers in Britain are expected to 
call for increased supplies of import- 
ed feed in order that they may in- 
crease their own productive capacity. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, June 19, 1948 


(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 60 598 oe 
Afloat . 260 . . 
Duluth 872 
Lakes 





Totals 60 858 872 
Previous week 60 653 : 386 
June 21, 1947 
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IOSTLY PERSONAL 





George W. Beamer, vice president, 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, was a 
visitor on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week. 

* 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, spent June 24 and 25 in 
Washington on business. 


* 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, gave talks at a 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Assn. at Belleville, Ill., June 22. 

® 

W. J. Warner, sales manager, du- 
rum and rye flours bakery sales de- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was on an eastern business 
trip last week that took him away 
from New York before the Louis-Wal- 
cott fight was held, but brought him 
into Philadelphia while the Republi- 
can convention was on. 

e 

Ernest Hollmuller, president, John 
Reber Baking Corp., New York, was 
recently honored for his work in the 
Greater New York Fund campaign 
with the presentation of a citation 
“for meritorious service.’ Mr. Holl- 
muller headed ‘the committee which 


canvassed the cake and pastry trade 
throughout Manhattan for contribu- 
tions for hospitals and welfare agen- 
cies in the city. Henry C. Alexander, 
vice president, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
campaign chairman, made the pres- 
entation. 


The New York force of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, held its an- 
nual outing at Schmidts Farm, Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, June 25—one of the 
few sunny days the month produced, 
so baseball and other games could be 
held without fear of customary June 
thunder showers. 


Thirty-four office employees of 
King Midas Flour Mills and the Ap- 
ple River Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
enjoyed a week-end outing and fish- 
ing party recently at Izaty’s Lodge on 
Mille Lacs Lake in northern Minne- 
sota. The party averaged two fish 
each, despite the fact that consider- 
able time was spent in dozing on the 
beach by some of the nimrods. The 
party was a stag affair. 

& 


Three times the normal number of 
combines are operating this year in 
the Texas panhandle, according to 
Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City branch 








George Faber and Leo Carlin 





M. L. McCormack and Frederick 
Lumsden 


John Rapetti and W. M. Steinke 


x k * 


PROOF that King Midas Flour Mills 
men know how to fish is shown in the 
accompanying snapshots of their luck 
on a recent trip to Minaki in Canada. 
Leo Carlin caught two whoppers—- 
18 and 19-lb. northerns—although his 
were topped by a 20!', pounder 
caught by Dale Pieper. William M. 
Steinke, John Rapetti, M. L. Mce- 
Cormack, Frederick Lumsden and 
George Faber are others shown with 
proof of their catches. Several other 
older King Midas men than those 
shown attended the expedition and 
the outing ultimately is expected to 
be made available to all King Midas 
salesmen who like to fish. 


x *k* * 


manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who 
has returned from a recent trip to 
that area. A greater number of old 
combines are being used in addition 
to many new ones. Harvesting is 
progressing rapidly. Operators of 
combines in that area are getting from 
$2.50 to $3.50 an acre, he said. 


H. E. Kuehn, vice president and co- 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, combined business with 
pleasure when he attended the gradu- 
ation of his daughter, Helen, from 
Wellesley College recently. He also 
called on representatives and the 
trade in the East. 


Victor Joseph was elected president 
of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers at the annual convention 
held in Douglas, Isle of Man, June 16. 
Mr. Joseph is a senior official of Jo- 
seph Lyons & Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, 
London, and is well known on the 
London Corn Exchange as a result 
of his activities as flour buyer for 
his firm. 


R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago flour brokerage, has returned 
from a few days’ visit to mill connec- 
tions in the Southwest. 


a 
Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, will leave July 3 for northern 
Wisconsin for a few weeks’ vacation. 
2 


Ernest Roth, flour milling machin- 
ery manufacturer of Uzwil, Switzer- 
land, called on the Minneapolis mill- 
ing and grain trade last week. 

® 

J. K. Moore, president of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and William A. Fuerst, Cincinnati 
flour broker, and their wives, are 
making a two-week tour of south- 
western wheat sections through 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and Kan- 
sas. 

e 


At the annual Chemists Club golf 
outing June 8 at the Bonnie Briar 
Country Club, Larchmont, N.Y., Dr. 
Eugene McCauliff, technical sales di- 
rector of Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
and a former tennis champion, 
emerged the winner of the golf tour- 
nament by posting the lowest gross 
score and consequently received pos- 
session of the silver challenge trophy 
for one year. In addition to the chal- 
lenge trophy he was awarded a por- 
table radio as a permanent prize. In 
the course of his tennis career, Dr. 
McCauliff held the U.S. indoor 
doubles championship in 1933 and 
1939 and the U.S. clay court doubles 
championship in 1937. 

® 


W. B. Madaus, for many years with 
the grain department of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has become associated with the 
Hutchinson office of the Gano Grain 
Corp., of which J. V. Fleming is man- 
ager. 

2 


E. E. Shircliff, veteran grain dealer 
who recently retired, has sold his 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade 





membership to Loyde Spivey of the 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
ca 
Lue A. Hannah, Springfield, Mo., 
sales representative of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., visited over the 
week-end at the mill headquarters. 
® 
A. R. Lankard, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor at the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 
* 


F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, gro- 
cery products and family flour, south- 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, made a recent business trip 
to Kentucky. 

* 


Frank Archer, Atlanta flour broker, 
spent several days at the offices of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. and also visited other business 
connections before returning to At- 
lanta. 

* 


C. R. Weaver is now manager of 
the Atlanta plant of American Bak- 
eries Co., succeeding R. C. Hicks, 
who resigned recently. Mr. Weaver 
was formerly manager of the Miami, 
Fla., plant for the company. Replac- 
ing Mr. Weaver at Miami is Robert 
I. Burr, formerly general superintend- 
ent of the Birmingham, Ala., plant of 
the baking firm. 

2 


J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, was visited last week by Victor 
I’. Combs, sales manager, Mt. Vernon 
(Ind.) Milling Co., who called on the 
trade with Mr. Sherry. 

® 

John Linden, sales director, bakery 
products, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is visiting the trade 
in the central states. 

eS 

H. H. Wurtz, buyer for the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
was a recent visitor to mills in Wich- 
ita and the vicinity. 

€ 

Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, has returned from a business trip 
to Lawrence, Kansas. 

e 

James Edward Pearson, Jr., was 
born June 22 to James and Mary Pear- 
son, Minneapolis. The mother is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll K. 
Michener, Minneapolis (managing edi- 
tor, The Northwestern Miller). The 
new father is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. J. Pearson, Minneapolis. 

= 

Dee McQuillen, general superinten- 
dent, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is 
on a business trip to various points 
in Ohio and Missouri. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON MARGINS REDUCED 
CHICAGO—The board of directors 

of the Chicago Board of Trade June 
22 reduced minimum initial margin 
requirements on cotton futures trad- 
ing from $20 to $15 per bale, effec- 
tive June 23, 1948, according to an- 
nouncement of Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president. 
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DEATHS 


John H. Noyes, a long time resi- 





dent of Portland, Ore., died at his > 


home there recently. He was born in 
Evanston, Ill., in 1873. Mr. Noyes 
entered the flour business in San 
Francisco with Henry F. Allen Co., 
afterward becoming associated with 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., going 
to Portland in 1913 to manage its 
business. Several years later he en- 
tered the grain business and con- 
tinued this activity until 1946 when 
he retired because of ill health. He 
was a former member of the Arlington 
Club, Waverly Club and was made a 
life member of the Portland Grain 
Exchange. He is survived by his 
widow, Bessie. 


Norman Reese, 51, son of the veter- 
an Chicago flour distributor, Nelson 
K. Reese, died at Miami, Fla., June 
22. He had been in poor health for 
several years, and gave up his retail 
baking business in Chicago about 
three years ago to move to Florida 
for his health. Before engaging in 
the baking business, he had been con- 
nected with his father’s flour distrib- 
uting company. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and one daughter, his 
father, three brothers, Milton, Harold 
and Warren, all associated with Nel- 
son K. Reese’s Sons Co., flour jobbing 
firm. and three sisters. 


William E. Bettridge, 77, founder, 
president and general manager of the 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, died re- 
cently in Toledo Hospital after a brief 
illness. Mr. Bettridge, born in Eng- 
land, became affiliated with the D. F. 
Bremmer Baking Co. after his arrival 
in this country, and later joined the 
National Biscuit Co. He founded his 
own company, the Toledo Biscuit Co., 
in 1892. This firm later became the 
Lakeside Baking Co. Mr. Bettridge 
is survived by his widow, Ruth, and a 
son and a daughter. 


N. John Simonds, 77, former Kan- 
sas City grain man, died in Los An- 
geles, June 25. Son of Col. N. P. Si- 
monds, who founded the Simonds & 
Shields Grain Co. in 1884, Mr. Si- 
monds was associated with the firm 
until 1917 when he sold his interest 
in the company which became the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 
and later the present Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co. Mr. Simonds lived in 
California for the past 30 years. He 
is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 


Henry W. Sandberg, 52, general 
sales manager, Post Cereals division 
of General Foods Corp., died suddenly 
June 17 at his home in Battle Creek. 
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H. L. ROBINSON RAISES 
KANSAS WHEAT ESTIMATE 


KANSAS CITY—Rain and _ cool 
weather came just at the right time 
to completely change the Kansas 
wheat crop picture and a wonderful 
recovery from a once pessimistic out- 
look was noted by H. L. Robinson, 
Kansas Elevator Co., Kansas City, in 
his fifth report of the season. The 
latest forecast of 178,480,000 bu. is 
a sharp advance from the previous 
estimate of 136,500000 bu. for the 
state. 


“It is another one of those amaz- 
ing Kansas crop recoveries,”’ Mr. Rob- 
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inson said, “and our reports indicate 
that had some of the abandonment 
been left standing, even it might have 
produced 8 to 10 bu. an acre. Heads 
have filled marvelously, with three 
and four berries to the mesh.” 

Commenting on protein possibilities 
of the crop, he said that practically 
all new Kansas wheat arrivals have 
been from the eastern border of the 
state and have been running quite low 
in protein. 

“We had thought that with a con- 
tinuation of dry weather the average 
protein would be considerably above 
the past few years,” he concluded, 
“but our opinion now is that while it 
may be somewhat better than in re- 
cent years, there still will not be a 
high percentage of 12.50% or higher 
protein.” 


——-—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUHLER MILL OFFICIALS 
HEAR CROP DISCUSSION 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Sales 
representatives of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., met June 
25 at a Hutchinson hotel with offi- 
cials of the company. Speakers in- 
cluded A. W. Erickson, private crop 
reporter, and J. B. Smith, Kansas 
City, president of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 

C. N. Hiebert, president of the 
milling company, presided. Other 
officials here for the all-day meeting 
were H. M. Regier, secretary and sales 
manager; C. M. Rousell, assistant 
sales manager; H. H. Regier, comp- 
troller; D. O. Hiebert, superinten- 
dent, all of Buhler, and E. H. Enns, 
manager of the Inman (Kansas) mill. 

Others included M. J. Buhler, re- 
gional sales manager at Memphis; 
L. B. Lambertson and J. P. Walton, 
also of Memphis; J. T. Harris, 
Shreveport, La.; W. J. Lietz, Jackson, 
Miss.; G. B. Snoddy, Anniston, Ala.; 
F. B. Archer, Atlanta, and James 
Roberson, Greenville, S.C. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


family 
top 
high 
short 
stand 


winter 
winter 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, w 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 

*July shi 


winter 


winter 


famil 
high 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring first 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard 
Hard winter 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 


flour, w 
flour, 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ilb. 


patent 


first clear 


dark 
gran., 


standard 


dark 


patent 


grades 


gluten 


ard 


family 
short 


family 


winter short patent 
winter standard 


straight 


winter first clear 


hite 


pment 


Vases 
gluten 
clear . 
family 
short 


winter standard 
ar 


first cle 


winter family 
winter straight 
standard 
winter first clear 


hite .: 


winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


20¢ less. 


Seattle 
ooo @ ose 
-a 
o @ ee 


oD sce 


Chicago 


*Mpls. 


$...@6.95 $...@6.55 
5 ss 


-70@6.10 
oe a< 
»-@. 
60@6. 
20@5. 

. wre 
.30@5.58 
10@ 5.48 
80@5.18 
T fer 
81@6.63 
00@ 6.20 
a 
40@5.55 
70@6.05 
55@4.90 
5.75 @ 6.00 


05 


95 


oN ane 


wo 


1 Ole 


New York 


wo 
A 
c 


oo 
ot: 


oo 
ae 


x 
5.20@5. 
a 

~ eer 
-90@6.15 
-.-@ 


Los Angeles 
ao) eee 
6.75 @6.94 
6.94@7.14 


6.25 @6.32 





5.20 


-40 


5.60 


45 

3.75 

5.45 

3§ 

B. 25 

tie eee 

6.00@ 6.20 

5.95 @ 6.05 
-@ 
-@a 

re} ere 

5.10@5.50 

-@ F 

6.20@6.25 


-@ 


Spring top 
Spring second patent{ 


Kans. City St. Louis 
SiseaQ cae. Bea ess 





Spring first clear] ... 
Spring exports§ . 


Ontario soft 


Ontario exports§ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


$7.10 @7.15 

@... 6.55@6.65 

oo @ cee er. er 

oo @E.88 1.6 .-- 

-.@5.70 6.10@6.20 

-.@5.60 5.60@5.70 

-@6.80 oe eee 

..@5.90 Ree 

--@5.60 .- @5.95 

--@4.85 - @5.30 

rT. at --@5.90 oc ope 
6.10@6.55 o@ sen - @5.55 
coe aes oe ces yc eels 
4.90@5.05 -@5.00 -@5.35 
ce, er ..@4.90 -+»@4.70 
wae 6 --@6.30 -@6.55 
a eas - @4.30 +» @4.55 
fre -@6.95 -@6.51 
Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Ort, ee ee ee oe 
6.45 @7.00 coe 6.70 @7.05 
6.10@6.60 -@ 6.50 @6.75 
6.00 @6.50 --@... 6.40@6.65 
5.95 @6.30 -@ ... 6.20@6.40 
Sie eas .@a 6.40 @7.30 
5.85 @6.25 -@... 5.65@5.90 
5.70@6.10 -@... 5.55@5.80 
eae -@ 4.75 @5.30 
7.24@7.30 om 6.85 @7.70 
5.15 @5.90 MP ase 60 eee 
-@ -@ coe ove 
@ -@... 4.70@4.85 

-@ i eee - @6.85 

a ona we «+» @4.85 
Toronto **Winnipeg 

patent .. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
-+-@7.95 ...@8.55 

-»@6.85 00 @ oee 

rece -@11.22 ...@... 
winterst oP ase + ore 
cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: | 


Spring bran . 
Hard winter 
Soft winter t 


bran... 
ran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour 
Red dog 


Spring bran 

Soft winter | 
Stand midds. 
Flour 
Red dog 


Toro 


midds.t 


midds. t 


ran 
7 eenee 


nto .. 


qWinnipege . 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
$65.00 @ 67.00 
Tree, ore 
Tre, wer 
83.00 @ 83.50 
Tre. Bete 
86.50 @ 87.00 

Buffalo 
$70.50@71.00 
ose oe @ sees 
84.50@85.00 
85.00 @ 86.00 
86.00 @ 87.00 





Minneapolis Kansas City 
$....@62.00 . were 
-@ 59.50 @ 60.00 
oD cece oP aces 
--@79.00 Tr. weer 
. @ 82.00 78.50@79.00 
-..- @83.50 .@ 

Philadelphia Boston 
$74.00@ 75.00 $ ~4 74.00 
‘crn, \eeee SS Pre 
87.50 @ 88.50 - @90.00 
Ter. Mate oO veces 
90.00@ 91.00 . 492.00 


Spring bran 


tGray shorts. 


-@57.25 
-@49.25 


{Fort William 


Shorts 


$.... 


-@52. 


basi 


s. 


@ 58.25 


5 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
reel S.464-@ i 
a. eee ‘ Sere 
64.00@ 64.50 65.00 @67.00 
eee tree Terk ee 
83.50@ 84.00 86.00 @ 87.00 
o@ weve oD aewe 
Cleveland Atlanta 
ae een, Leen 
‘<cuae 71.00@72.00 
BP vkss sane® oeee 
a 91.00 @93.00 
WH sase sweet se 
Middlings 
$....@61.25 
Ter ere 





(Continued from page 14) 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE IMPROVES 


In the Pacific Northwest, mills at 
both Portland and Seattle report some 
improvement in both domestic and 
export flour inquiries, with a fairly 
good volume of business being booked. 
Domestic buyers, who had not been 
able to accept deliveries of flour be- 
cause of flood conditions, were anx- 
ious to obtain supplies. The export 
picture looks better than for some 
time, with the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines buying. As a re- 
sult of the spurt, mills are well 
booked for July and August. Los An- 
geles reports fairly good sales of fam- 
ily flour, but quiet sales to bakeries. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 47,379 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
587,759 sacks, compared with 3,635,- 
138 in the previous week and 3,750,910 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,990 189 and three years ago 3,587,- 
439. Production increased 127,000 
sacks in the Sonuthwest over a week 
ago and 23,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while production decreased 25,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest, 20,000 
in Buffalo and 152,000 in the Central 
and Southeast. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled 


by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 19, and correspondent date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Canal 
Lakes 


Totals .. 


r--Wheat—, -——Corn——, 








1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
335 662 31 2,615 516 12 

83 64 és ee 
613 286 181 136 526 

277 157 << a as 

164 1,291 1,029 82 331 
3,390 395 16 113 544 
1,967 59 77 154 665 
2,463 2s 532 or" 2 

189 ; és es os 

ie 27% 610 624 28 162 
a 424 153 344 4 51 
os 3 143 1 38 

76 553 315 47 164 

5s 582 5 442 21 46 
142 3 240 2 13 

238 343 610 25 24 

és os 308 473 a oe 
> 385 9 1,792 503 288 
i 199 31 5 8 

94 402 977 22 346 

137 157 161 54 135 

98 1 : 

391 
411 
41,059 13,337 4,964 10,967 1,713 3,355 


1948 
16 


83 


o—Oats—,  -——Rye—>7. 


1947 


6 


> 


146 


5 


-~Barley—, 
1948 1947 
18 1 
22-165 
66 ea 
207 489 
423 906 
16 28 
186 i 
54 55 
2,357 1,758 
2,284 2,236 
6 2 
64 57 
40 40 

8 143 

és 1 

8 35 

3 a 
231 

298 

5,764 6,446 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSIN 
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PRICES 


































Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
--Minneapolis— a Chicago———— -—Kansas City-——~ 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. May July 
June 21 f 228% 231 230% 231% 228% 222% 
June 22 230% 232% 232% 223% 
June 23 230% 233% 2 224 
June 24 231% 233% 233% 224% 
June 25 229% 231% 231% 322% 
June 26 . 227% 230% 229% 220% 
SOYBEANS - ORN— a RYE — 7 OA TSH. 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Oct July Sept. July Sept July Sept 
June 120 340 205 205 203% 94% 85% 90% 79% 
June 22 414 337 205 204 203 95% 91% 80% 
June 23. 416 339 205% 205% 203% 95% 90% 80% 
June 24. 416 337 207% 209 204% 93% 89% 80% 
June 25. 409 331% 207 206% 203 92% 88% 19% 
June 26. 409% 331 204 199 195 92% 87% 79% 























40 


Canadian Crops . 
Holding Own; 
"Hoppers Numerous 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
general crop picture shows no appre- 
ciable change when compared with 
a week ago. Variable rains through- 
out Manitoba and the Peace River 
area of northern Alberta improved 
prospects in those regions, but rain is 
still badly needed in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Surface moisture sup- 
plies have been seriously depleted, 
and late sown crops show poor ger- 
mination and are backward in a late 
season. 

Cool weather generally has _ pre- 
vailed, but if general rains are not 
received very soon in the dry areas 
the crops will go back rapidly. Early 
sown wheat is still doing well. and 
averages eight to 16 inches in height. 
An indication of the phenomenal 
growth that has been experienced by 
early crops is the fact that up to 
30% of Manitoba’s crop is now in 
shot blade. Fifteen per cent of Alber- 
ta and Saskatchewan wheat is now 
in shot blade. 

Coarse grains and flax are alreadv 
showing an improvement as a result 
of the rains, but this is not true in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
they are still suffering from the lac’: 
of moisture. Cool weather has been 
a noticeable factor in retarding 
drouth conditions. 

Grasshopper activity in Saskatche- 
wan is heavy, and covers a very large 
section of the province extending 
west of a line running north and 
south of approximately a few miles 
east of Regina. Poison bait is beiny 
spread in large quantities, and this, 
together with cool weather is helping 
to control the pest. 

Grasshopers are causing some dam- 
age at scattered points in southern 
Manitoba and are active in Alberta 
along the Saskatchewan boundary. 

Summer fallow work is progressing 
very slowly in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, due to the dry condition of 
the soil. 

Covering the period from April 1 
to date, most of the Manitoba points 
have had normal rainfall or better, 
while in Saskatchewan and large sec- 
tions of Alberta, the reverse is the 
case. Empress, Alta., up to the last 
week in June, had received only .79 
in. of rain since April 1, compared 
with the normal of 4.66 in. That 
was the most extreme contrast. How- 
ever, other points show considerably 
less than 50% of the long-time nor- 
mal rainfall for the period mentioned. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEX-O-KAN COMPANY 
ISSUES WHEAT GUIDE 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—Copies of a 
new booklet, “Kernel Characteristics 
of Hard Red Winter Wheat Varie- 
ties Grown in the Southwest,” pub- 
lished by the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., are being distributed to grain 
buyers, millers and others interested 
in wheat improvement. The book- 
let was prepared by Frederic T. 
Dines, agricultural agent for the mill- 
ing company. 

The booklet consists of 28 pages, 
11 in. by 8% in., of enlarged pictures 
of typical kernels of 12 varieties of 
hard red winter wheat and easily 
understandable text descriptions to 
supplement or call attention to de- 
tails shown in the pictures. 

In addition to <escribing the kernel 
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characteristics of the different vari- 
eties, the booklet supplies informa- 
tion regarding the origin, agronomic 
characteristics, synonym names, dis- 
tribution, milling and baking proper- 
ties and recommendations for the 
varieties. 

The enlarged pictures of the ker- 
nels are supplemented by artists’ 
drawings of the kernels to emphasize 
the distinguishing characteristics for 
more rapid identification. 

The varieties included in the book- 
let are: Chiefkan, Comanche, Early 
Blackhull, Pawnee, Red Chief, Stand- 
ard Blackhull, Superhard Blackhull, 
Tenmarg, Triumph, Turkey, Westar 
end Wichita. 


———BREAD iS THE SIAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT FIELD DAY HELD 


VINCENNES, IND.—More than 
600 different varieties and strains of 
wheat were exhibited June 14 during 
the southwestern Indiana wheat 
growers field day at the farm of 
Charles Schenk and son, south of 
Vincennes. About 350 plant scien- 
tists and farmers from Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Kansas, Indiana 








and Ohio attended. They were told 
by speakers that efforts are being 
mace at crossing strains to get a seed 
that can produce a much greater 
acreage yield and be less susceptible 
to rust, Hessian fly and other wheat 
diseases. Speakers included Glen 
Bunting, Central Farmers Supply 
Co., of Chicago; Dr. Bert B. Bales, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
periment station at Beltsville, Md.; 
Dr. Wayne Beaver, federal plant 
pathologist, and Dr. Cecil Lamb, Ohio 
State University, and others. Miss 
Alberta Grabbe, Freelandville, south- 
western Indiana wheat queen, was 
introduced. 
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R. C. PRATT MOVES OFFICES 


TORONTO—R. C. Pratt, for many 
years a merchant in the flour and 
other mill products trade in Toronto, 
has moved his offices from 65 King 
St., East, to the Insurance Exchange 
Bldg., Toronto Street. Mr. Pratt has 
larger and more modern quarters in 
his new location and is well situat- 
ted to take care of his trade both at 
home and abroad. 


\ 


BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS—Jess Smith, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., is shown congratulating M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Baking Co., New York, upon his birthday 
anniversary June 17 which coincides with the date of the field day the 
association holds each year at Kansas City. Mr. Marshall, at the left, 
was one of the speakers on the program, 





Unnoticed Provision of Draft Law 
Gives President Control of Steel 


WASHINGTON — An_ unnoticed 
provision of the draft law as passed 
by Congress and signed June 24 by 
President Truman gives the adminis- 
tration broad powers virtually to re- 
instate all of the wartime powers 
over the production and distribution 
of steel. 

Since steel is the primary basic 
commodity of the nation, it is re- 
garded that the use of these powers 
by the President might have serious 
impact on the producers of feed and 
flour milling equipment since a di- 
rected diversion of steel to defense 
equipment production might be taken 
at the expense of exclusively peace- 
time industries. 

The broad power granted the chief 
executive under this amendment not 
only surprised the administration but 
also its author, Rep. Walter C. Ploes- 
er (R., Mo.) who asserted that it 


was designed to aid the small manu- 
facturer who otherwise might be ex- 
cluded from participation in defense 
contracts. 

Government officials who would be 
concerned With the administration of 
steel allocation orders are unpre- 
pared to disclose how they intend to 
operate this authority. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MARRIAGE PLANNED 

NEW YORK—Sadie Warner (Mrs. 
David L.) and Jean Fribourg, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., will be married 
July 6. Mr. Fribourg was formerly 
manager of the Antwerp branch of 
the company, and is a cousin of 
Michel Fribourg, president, and Rene 
Fribourg, chairman of the board. He 
is now connected with the New York 
offices. 


June 29, 1948 








Letters to the Editor 








To the Editor: 


Mr. Andrew De Lisser and the 
writer have been involved in pur- 
chasing many thousand tons of 
flour for the Netherlands East Indies 
and it has been a suggestion of Mr. 
De Lisser that we give you the fol- 
lowing interesting information ex- 
clusively, with the thought that you 
may care to publish the article in 
your trade journal as we believe it 
will be most interesting not only to 
the millers in America, but to those 
interested in governmental affairs. 

The gist of the correspondence re- 
ceived from Batavia under date of 
May 27, is along the following lines: 

In pre-war years, flour was one 
of the biggest items of export to the 
Indies from Australia and during 
that time, very little was imported 
from the U.S.A. or Canada. 

The Australian product was con- 
sidered better and the prices were 
very much cheaper. The unpopular- 
ity of American flour was a preju- 
dice which today has been overcome 
to some extent, due to the fact that 
the bakers have learned to work 
with American flour through the al- 
locations made possible by the U.S. 
government. 

After World War II, the Austral- 
ian flour was no longer imported in- 
to the Netherlands East Indies. 

This flour business and all business 
between Australia and the Nether- 
lands East Indies was killed by the 
Australian longshoremen’s — union, 
which boycotted all shipping to and 
from the Indies as a protest against 
the N.E.I. government not immedi- 
ately giving the Indonesians their 
complete freedom. 

However, that was not the official 
Australian government standpoint, 
but neither was anything done 
against the union’s actions, which, 
in the Indies, was considered foolish. 

The boycott started in October or 
November of 1945 and forced the 
Netherlands government to re-sell 
locally, the enormous amounts of va- 
rious supplies they had accumulated 
in Australia during the war. 

Now it has been announced on the 
radio that the union has abandoned 
the boycott and therefore this is a 
serious threat to the American flour 
business. It is not yet clearly known 
whether the Netherlands East Indies 
government will at once resume buy- 
ing flour from Australia, but, of 
course, it is possible. 

If flour is again bought from Au- 





SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT HARVEST DONE 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Wheat har- 
vesting is practically completed in 
the southwestern portion of Okla- 
homa and half completed in the north 
central area. Combining is under way 
in the panhandle and the northwest- 
ern counties. Moisture conditions 
have been satisfactory to excessive, 
but fortunately the areas swept by 
floods had practically completed the 
wheat harvesting. Where conditions 
are favorable, much plowing is being 
done in wheat stubble lands. Corn is 
silking in the eastern portion of the 
state and the crop generally is in 
good condition, with cultivation under 
way. There is a report of some grass- 
hopper damage to alfalfa and grain 
sorghum fields. 
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June 29, 1948 


stralia, it will be a blow to the ex- 
port of flour from the U.S. and once 
the market is lost it will be a tre- 
mendous job to ever regain a footing 
in the Netherlands East Indies 
again. 

Of course the dollar shortage in 
the Netherlands East Indies may 
force the Netherlands government to 
go back to Australia for its flour 
purchases, as American flour prices 
will undoubtedly not compare favor- 
ably with those of Australia. 

It is generally thought that Ameri- 
can flour mills might consult the 
officials in Washington, to see what 
further trade arrangements might be 
made with the Netherlands govern- 
ment and the American milling in- 
terests. 

The above letter is respectively 
submitted and should you wish to 
publish it, you may do so over the 
writer’s name. 

Very truly yours, 
L. D. SEYMOUR & CO. 

E. S. Baldwin, Mgr. Food Dept. 
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A. T. LOVELAND APPOINTED 
USDA UNDERSECRETARY 


WASHINGTON—Albert T. Love- 
land, Iowa farmer, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency county committee- 
man and strong exponent of the co- 
operative enterprise theories, has 
been named Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture by President Truman. 

It had been expected that Nathan 
Koening, local newspaper man and 
special assistant to Clinton P. Ander- 
son, former secretary of agriculture, 
would land this job. 

Mr. Loveland has been director of 
the U.S. Department of Agricultural 
conservation branch since Jan. 1, 
1948. His home is in Janesville, Iowa, 
where he operates a 256-acre farm. 
He is a member of the Waverly 
(Iowa) Cooperative Livestock Ship- 
pers Assn. Mr. Loveland is married 
and has two daughters. 

He follows in the office held by two 
capable and illustrious executives, 
J. B. Hutson and Norris E. Dodd. 

At the same time the chief execu- 
tive named a former congressman, 
Elmer H. Wene, Pittstown, N.J., to 
the post of assistant secretary. Mr. 
Wene operates a baby chick hatchery 
at Vineland, N.J., and is a member 
of the New Jersey State Senate. Mr. 
Wene worked with Mr. Anderson on 
the food conservation program. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 19 and 26: 














BRAN— June 19 June 26 
TOMO cccccnsece $60.75@ 71.00 $58.20@ 60.25 
Ge . é.oiees exe 56.75@ 57.00 .- @t56.00 
August ...... 53.25@ 53.50 52.30@ 52.65 
September .... ..@%51.50 50.50@ 51.00 
October ....... .---@t51.50 50.50@ 51.00 
November 51.25@ 52.00 50.50@ 51.00 

SHORTS— 

Perr $....@t79.00 $77.25@ 79.50 
PO ESP 67.25@ 67.65 @ 67.50 
August....... 63.50@ 64.00 61.50@ 62.50 
September .... 60.50@ 61.50 59.50@ 60.25 
October ...... 60.25@ 60.75 59.00@ 59.50 
November 59.75@ 60.00 58.50@ 59.50 
Sales (tons) .. 1,320 360 


tSale. *Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

June June June June 

5 12 19 26 

Four mills ... 16,777 21,244 26,266 *24,090 

*Three mills. 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.21 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.21, as 
compared with 16.36 a year ago. The 
Bemis 


composite figure reflecting 














POTOMAC STATES OUTING—Fun and relaxation took 
first place on the program of the June 13-16 summer 
outing and convention of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. held at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 
A few of convention scenes are reproduced above. In 
the picture at the left in the top row are a group of 
past and present officers of the association. 
right they are Paul K. Corcoran (current president), 
Charles T. Godwin, Sr., Anton Hagel, Lewis Graeves, 
P. August Grill and Emmet Gary (secretary). 
right in the center picture of the top row are August 
Heying and Charles Cowan. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Eisner 
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the top row. 


Godwin, Sr. 
Left to 


Left to 


are shown relaxing on the beach in the last picture of 
Seated around the table in the picture 
at the left in the bottom row are, left to right, Mrs. J. 
Miles Decker, Jr.; 
Weston; Charles T. Godwin, Sr., and Mrs. Charles T. 
In the bottom center picture are three 
generations of Hauswald’s: 
Weston and daughter, Carlyn, and Mrs. Philip Hauswald. 
Seated in the picture at the right in the bottom row 
are Mrs. P. August Grill, P. August Grill, Mrs. Jack 
Bossert and Mrs. Ray Sullivan; standing, left to right, 
are Anton Hagel, Jack Bossert and Jim Stephanson. 


Miles Decker, Jr., holding Carlyn 


left to right, Mrs. E. V. 





duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 28.05, as compared with 33.05 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MUCH NEEDED MOISTURE 
HELPS CANADIAN CROPS 


WINNIPEG—Good rains and show- 
ers in many parts of western Canada 
brought much needed moisture to 
crops last week, the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., reports. Temperatures 
were slightly below normal. 

Crop progress generally has been 
favorable in Manitoba, while in Sas- 
katchewan the recent rains should 
check further deterioration in areas 
where moisture was badly needed. 
Wheat averages more than 7 in. in 
Saskatchewan, and oats and barley 
about 6 in. 

Moisture has become excessive in 
the southwest part of Alberta, but 
central and northern regions need 
more rains to maintain present fair 
prospects. 

Grasshopper damage is reported 
slight. 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENT SETS 
INCREASED BREAD RATION 


LONDON—tThe French bread ra- 
tion was increased by 25% June 1, 
according to an official government 
announcement. M. Schuman, the 
prime minister, attributes the in- 
crease to American generosity in 
sending a further 400,000 tons of 
wheat and flour to France. The early 
announcement of the additional sup- 
plies has political implications, inas- 





much as they may be instrumental in 
saving the coalition government from 
falling. There was a danger of last 
year’s strikes being repeated under 
communist influence. 

The ration will be the same as that 
operative during the German occupa- 
tion, and represents an increase of 
nearly 1% oz. a day over the pre- 
vious figure of 7 oz. The announce- 
ment came as a surprise to the trade 
since it was expected that no addi- 


tional supplies of flour would be avail- 
able until the French and Algerian 
harvests had been gathered. Short- 
ages during the middle of 1947 neces- 
sitated the introduction of ersatz 
bread of the yellow and unpalatable 
corn variety which caused consider- 
able illness last year. It was the dis- 
content arising from this that en- 
abled the communists to foment in- 
dustrial strikes and cripple France’s 
powers of industrial recovery. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


nag don 64d ok ROO QW aS 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd .............. 
SESE errreTTiTr rr tree 
Burry Bheceht Oorp .....ccsccccsccvvccee 
Continental Baking Co. ................+. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. .... 
CE EE Sn vc cece cccccccscccer 


General Baking Co., $8 
General Foods Corp. ....... 
General Mills, Inc. ........ 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ............ 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York .... 
i Cosh cs che ebbs Fhe eb aka'e 06 6:00 


National Biscuit Co. .......... 


Novadel-Ageme ............: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ........ 
Procter & Gamble .. 


CE a vob ret eecrseectrvesveeas 


St. Regis Paper Co. .. 


Standard Brands, Imc ................50. 
EE ree 


United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Co. ............. 
Wagner Baking Co. .... 


. - § “sae 
Ward Baking (Co., $5.50 Pfd. . 


7Standard Milling Co. 
Over counter 





National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........ em 


High Low Close Close 
June 18, June 25, 
>——— 19 48--— 1948 1948 
eee 42% 33% 383% 384 
aiecah 98 86 sie 944% 
paaxis 4456 38 4334 424% 
anaes 35% 2u% 2% 25% 
sieve 16% 10% 16 161% 
ciead 66% 59 64 
Ter 177 169 ame 175 
oeawe 8% 10 10 
f 146 Tr 156 
1% 395% 
50% 40% 49 48Y, 
nee 128% 1185 126% 126% 
Seats 91% 6% 8% 8% 
db gonets 3514 31 aes 33% 
ene' 62 44% 60%, 2 
ee WK 26% 29% 29% 
115% 164% ere 173% 
fe 21y, 1 fn 19%, 
ee 301% a4y, 34 
sueee 715% 624 68 68 
Seses 94 79 94 94y, 
cosce ED & cr 125% 
Rises 291% 22% 28% 28%, 
een 39% 32% 381, 36% 
babes 22 19 ; 21% 
i theo 4s 37% 48 47% 
Paes 10%, 8 rer 10% 
-. &% 2% 55% 5K, 
wate ae 10% 15% 14% 
101 83% oBY, 99 
Bid Asked 
10%, 1Yy%, 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Were it not for the sale of 


of 2,007,700 sacks by the government lifted 


of the week's business 





yed the movement 





The tops of the ranges for the PMA pur- 


are continuing to complete the month's 
In the 24 hours immediately 
following the release there was no important 
Netherlands indi- 


curement category were comparatively slow. 


having allowed several months of quotas 


of capacity in the week 


One mill reports domestic business active, 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 


the previous week 


the bakers. Operations averaged 92%, 
pared with 92% a week ago and 93% 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. 





followed the slow 


Denver: Although the market rose a 
little during the last week conditions at 
present are nearly the same as last week. 
Demand continues slow and supplies are 
fully adequate for existing needs. Quota- 
tions June 26: bakers $5.75, family $6. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
decreased to 70%, compared with 165% the 
previous week. One mill reported PMA sales 
at 50% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices were unchanged to 
5¢ sack higher, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Although sales to the gov- 
ernment helped volume, flour business was 
quiet last week. Larger buyers have made 
bids which are below millers’ ideas, and 
the only business with the regular trade was 
the small lots to meet spot needs. The 
trade is seeking lower prices for deferred 
delivery, and mill ideas are the reverse. 
They continue making small discounts for 
spot delivery. Full operations on a five-day 
basis continued. Prices gained 10¢ sack. 

Salina: Flour business the past week 
showed improvement on the market decline, 
but, advancing premiums together with ad- 
vance of the option has slowed business 
considerably. Prices are unchanged to 15¢ 


sack higher. Shipping directions are only 
fair but sufficient to enable good running 
time. 

Texas: Demand for family flour was bet- 


that for bakers flour 
improvement. Sales to 
PMA possibly averaged 30% of capacity, 
and including this, total sales in all cate- 
gories probably amounted to 50 to 60% of 
capacity. Operations continued at 80 to 


ter last 
showed 


week, but 
little or no 


100% of capacity. Prices were about un- 
changed, except clears, which were nomi- 
nally a shade higher although practically 
none was obtainable. 


Quotations June 26, 100’s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6@6.40, high pat- 
ent $5.70@6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.50 
@5.60; clears, plain $4.70@5, delivered 
Tor. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills are book- 
ing a sizable volume of Western Hemi- 
sphere flour export business since the lift- 
ing of the quantitative quotas by the Of- 








fice of International Trade, and this :s 
building up their volume of sales at a 
time when domestic buyers still are not 
inclined to commit themselves for long- 
term contracts. Countries which have ex- 
pressed a desire for strictly spring wheat 
flour are Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti and several others. 


These countries are shopping around among 
export mills, however, and the price situa- 
tion is becoming increasingly competitive, 
as mills rush to get their brands back 
into countries where business had been cur- 
tailed by the previous tight licensing pro- 
cedure. About one fourth of the week's 
bookings was for export. 

Domestic bakery flour trade still is en- 
tirely on a nearby basis, with buyers bear- 
ish on prices. Inventories purposely are be- 
ing kept to very low volume, as they "have 
been for several months, which means, 
millers say, that a large potential volume 
of business is possible when the market 
reaches a condition that will satisfy buyers. 
The general run of orders is in single 
and two carlots for quick to prompt ship- 
ment. Few of them run beyond the end 
of July. 

Both millers and flour users are await- 
ing market developments in the South- 
west after the Fourth-of-July holiday, whicn 
usually sees the heaviest week-end ac- 
cumulation of new crop wheat. This may be 
altered somewhat, however, by recent heavy 
rains, which have delayed harvesting and 
wet a lot of wheat. If prices and premiums 
are affected sharply by the pressure of 
marketings, it might put values in line with 
buyers’ ideas or it might cause them to hold 
off even more. 

Family trade also is on the light side, but 
this is considered more or less seasonal 
at this time of the year. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat mills last 


week averaged 73% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 76% the previous week and 
69% a year ago. Shipments represented 
77% of capacity, against 74% the previous 
week 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 72% 
of capacity last week, against 75% the 
previous week and 91% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations were 68% 


of capacity, against 71% the 
week and 84% a year ago. 
Mills still are able to discount July ship- 


previous 


ment flour about 20¢ sack under their 
120-day asking prices, due to a favorable 
nearby millfeed credit. None of last week's 


PMA Gulf business 
spring wheat area. 
Quotations June 28: standard patent $5.55 
@5.65, short patent $5.65@5.75, high gluten 
$5.95@6.05, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.5 first clear $5.25 @5.65, 
second clear $4.50@5.20, whole wheat $5.50 
@5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. July 
shipment 20¢ sack less. 
Interior mills, including 
business remains very dull. 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Reports 
are that buyers have very little confidence 
in present prices and are sitting tight await- 
ing lower levels. Family flour sales are 


was placed in the 





Duluth: Flour 
Bakers continue 





slow, with only scattered bookings being 
made. Shipping directions are better. Mills 
are operating five days a week. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Reports are general that buy- 


ers are showing more interest and more in- 
quiries are being received, but actual busi- 
ness shows little gain. A fair amount of 
business is being done, mostly for nearby 
and July shipment, but sales are rarely 
more than one or two cars. Buyers still 
are looking for a downward trend in prices, 
and not much improvement in the demand 
is expected until the new crop begins to 
move in volume. So far very little new crop 
flour has been sold, but inquiries are in- 
creasing, and the trade is hopeful that 
buyers will begin to take hold soon. Ship- 
ping directions are fair.te good. No change 
is evident in family flour. Buying is spotted 
and only small sales are being made, De- 
liveries however, have picked up. 

Quotations June 26: spring top patent 
$5.70@6.10, standard patent $5.60@6.05, first 
clear $5.20@5.95, family flour $6.95; haré 
winter short patent $5.30@5.58, 95% patent 
$5.10@5.48, first clear $4.80@5.18; soft win- 
ter shert. patent $5.81@6.63, standard patent 
$5@6.20, first clear $4.40@5.55. 

St. Louis: Local mills say domestic flour 
buying is rather draggy. Orders placed on 
the books consist of nearby requirements 
only. Buyers show no inclination to follow 
the stiffening price trend and are stand- 
ing by for the movement of wheat to get 
into full swing. There is a good demand 
for clears, but offerings are slim, result- 
ing in a steady price. Mills in this territory 
partook of some of the bookings by the 
PMA for July shipment to the Gulf ports 
for export. Jobbers report new business as 
slow. Large and small bakers are looking 
for lower prices when the wheat move- 
ment gets going. Shipping directions are 
light. Flour prices are unchanged. 

Central states mills report new business 
as rather slow. Buyers are awaiting the 
movement of the 1948 crop before making 
any commitments. The trade has no con- 
fidence in present prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow. Flour prices are steady. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 26, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.90, 
ordinary $5.10, top hard $6.80, ordinary 
$5.30; bakery flour, cake $5.90, pastry $4.85, 
soft straight $5, soft clear $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard patent 
$5.60, clears $4.85; spring wheat short pat- 


ent $5.80, standard $5.70, clears $5.60, low 
protein $4.65. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Buyers continue to show little 
interest in taking on anything beyond a 
30-day period and are taking hold cau- 


tiously for July shipment. There is nothing 
at present in the picture to influence any 
concerted buying for future delivery. 
Quotations June 26, f.o.b. Buffalo, cottons: 
spring family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.55 








@6.65, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear $5.60 
@5.70; hard winter standard $5.95, hard 
winter first clear $5.30; soft winter short 
patent $5.55, soft winter straight $5.35, 
soft winter first clear $4.70. 

New York: Flour buying has simmered 


down to extremely scattered takings that 
produced the smallest totals in many weeks. 
Buyers continued their policy of purchas- 
ing only for nearby needs and since several 
of the larger mills were disinterested in 
this, the discount for such contracts ranged 
10@30¢, according to mills’ need for busi- 
ness. A car here and there was the best 
reported, although one or two chain bakers 
showed an inclination to buy at lower 
figures. The closeness of the new soft win- 


ter crop precluded active interest in these 
flours beyond immediate needs and light 
sweet goods demand has made such re- 


limited. Clears were still 
were the only grade taken 


quirements 
very tight 
promptly. 

Figures at the 
approximately the 


very 
and 


close of the week 
same as the 


were 
previous 


week. 

Quotations June 26: spring family flour 
7.25, high glutens $6.30@6.70, standard 
patents $5.90@6.30, clears $5.80@6; south- 
western short patents $5.60@6.10, standard 
patents $5.40@5.90; eastern soft winter 


straights 
$6.50@6.85. 

Boston: Flour prices were irregularly 
higher in the Boston market last week, but 
without the normal stimulus of active 
demand for supplies. Changes generally 
reflected the action of wheat in the primary 
markets. Springs are 1) to 15¢ higher, while 
hard winters are 15¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours are rather unsettled and mirror this 
situation by showing changes ranging from 
5¢ lower to 15¢ higher. 


20@5.80, high ratio cake flours 








oo 


Trading continues extremely dull, with 
business being confined in the most part 
to small lots for fill-in purposes. Seekers 


of lower prices are disheartened by reports 
from the grain areas disclosing the aver- 
age farmer’s reluctance to sell. The near- 
ness of wheat prices to the anticipated 
loan rate is another factor which, in the 
opinion of one mill agent, refutes any 
justification of the logic of the cautious 
buyers. It is also pointed out that govern- 
ment buying on the West Coast and Gulf 
points precludes any decline of consequence. 
Stubborn buyers remain optimistic, how- 
ever, basing their position on a probable 
short-term down-trend induced by possible 
heavy marketings of the new crop. 
Purchasing of soft wheat flour is more 
or less spasmodic as bakers catering to 
vacation areas anticipate a sharp upturn 
in consumer interest. But, on the other 
hand, extreme caution prevails in the buy- 
ing policies of concerns whose principal 
outlets are centered in the urban districts. 
Quotations June 26: spring short patents 
$6.10@6.60, standards $6@6.50, high gluten 
$6.45@7, first clears $5.95@6.30; hard win- 
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ter short patents $5.85@6.25, standards $5.70 
@6.10; Pacific soft wheat $6.40@6.85, east- 
ern soft winter straights $5.15@5.90, high 
ratio $6.55@7.05, family $7.24@7.30. 

Philadelphia: The thousands of out-of- 
town visitors who flocked to Philadelphia 
the past week for the Republican conven- 
tion made for an increased consumption 
of baked goods, but it has not yet been re- 
flected in any improvement in demand for 
flour, for the local market is still moving 
in low gear. 

Both large and small bakers seem to con- 
cur in the belief that uncertainties in the 


present outlook make sideline positions 
preferable for a further analysis of the 
situation. Meanwhile, the only flour mov- 


ing is in small lots and obviously ticketed 
for immediate needs rather than for stock- 
piling. 

A source of discouragement to those who 


have been operating close to the vest, in 
the hope of a sharp break in quotations, 
has been the recent development of a 


steadier tone as a result of strengthening 
in wheat. 

Most grades of flour have been gaining 
ground moderately, with advances ranging 
to 15¢ sack in hard winter standard, hard 
winter short patent, spring standard, spring 
short patent and high gluten. Spring fam- 
ily and first clear lag behind and are un- 
changed, while soft winter standard moved 
against the trend to the tune of a 20¢ loss. 

Once again the volume of orders received 
has been in excess of what mill representa- 
tives had come to expect as a result of the 
spasmodic buying of recent months, but 
the actual amount involved makes the 
weekly totals about comparable with that 
when bookings were wider spaced. 

The jobbing trade is operating just as 
cautiously as the consumer, with most 
jobbers living in the hope that a sudden 
jump in marketing by growers will result 
in at least a temporary era of prices be- 
low the probable loan level. 

All sides, therefore, are carefully scru- 
tinizing reports from growing areas for 
an indication that farmers are at last un- 
loading larger portions of their harvests. 
However, it is realized that farm operators 
feel themselves in a position where they 
can hold out a while longer on the chance 
that wheat will command higher prices be- 
fore the season expires. 

Inquiry for flour is at a 
despite repeated offers of discounts from 
mills specifying that these must be ac- 
cepted on an immediate shipment basis. 
On the other hand, a number of salesmen 
disclose they are in possession of orders 
at levels even below these concessions. 

There is no concern locally over the 
supply outlook despite the weather's inter- 
ference with harvesting. Reports show the 
Southwest harvest to be a bumper one 
with the grain possessing good weight and 


reduced pace, 


protein content. 
There has been no exportation of flour 
through the local part the past week, 


save for shipments under the controversial 
program of permitting 50- and _  100-Ib. 
bags of the commodity to be shipped to 
specific individuals abroad. 

Quotations June 26: spring family $7.20 
@7.45, high gluten $6.65@6.75, short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard patent $6.25@6.35, first 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6@6.20, hard winter standard $5.95 @6.05; 
soft winter standard $5.10@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour last week 
resumed a very slow pace after previously 
showing some life. Offers made by mills 
fail to interest and caution continues on 
the part of prospective flour buyers. Small 
fill-ins in spring wheat are about the only 
buying done by either bakers or jobbers. 
Round lot sales are scarce. One or two 
carlots predominate in the few flour sales 
closed the past week. Immediate shipments, 
with no long time commitments, predomi- 
nate. Flour prices show little change. Ship- 
ping directions are spotty. Cake and pastry 
flour sales show a little better volume, but 
are confined to fill-ins and here too immedi- 
ate shipments are specified. Family flour 
sales are small and jobbers show deter- 
mination not to overbuy or assume any 
risks on this market. 

Some mills are not quoting 
clears or high glutens and others, when 
they quote, stiffen their quotations to a 
point where buying is ruled out. All along 
the line indications point to a very evi- 
dent low point in flour reserves among 
both bakers and jobbers. This fact sums up 
in mill representatives’ opinions that more 
flour buying is just around the corner. 

Flour prices, carlots, 100-lb. new cottons, 
delivered Pittsburgh, June 26: hard winter 
patent $5.65@5.75, medium patent $5.70@ 
5.80, short patent $5.75@5.85; spring wheat 
$5.90@6.40, medium patent $5.95 @6.45; short 
patent $6@6.50; clears $6@6.15; high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.70; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.01@7.20, other brands $6.25@ 
6.90; pastry and cake flours $5.30@6.15. 





on either 





THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Recent expansion in flour 
sales is being slowed down considerably 


by rising prices. Buyers show little inclina- 
tion to follow a rising market and sales are 


of limited volume and principally for re- 
placement. In a. few instances sales are 
being worked for all July shipment. Hard 
winters are by far in best demand, with 
both bakers and jobbers forming the best 
outlets. Sales of northern springs continue 
very quiet with only limited amounts be- 
ing worked. Pacific Coast and midwestern 
soft winters are rather quiet, with sales 


limited to a car or two for immediate ship- 
ment. Cracker, cake and cookie bakers 
are not purchasing ahead and in many 
cases have discontinued using Pacific Coast 
soft winters, due to the higher price. Ship- 
ping directions remain slow with stocks in 
general small. Export sales are rather quiet, 
particularly to the European countries. 
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Portugal was inquiring for around 100,000 
sacks. More general sales continue to the 
South American countries with the largest 
volume going to Brazil. 

Quotations June 25, 
multi-wall paper bags: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.60, standard $5.20@ 
5.45, first clear $4.90@5.15; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.45, standard 
$6.10@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.90, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.75; soft wheat short patent 
$5.70@5.85, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.60@4.85, high ratio cake $6@6.45; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $7@7.20, pastry $6.10@6.20. 

The above prices are based on July 
shipment, with 20@25¢ discount for prompt. 
Barge shipments from Minneapolis 20¢ sack 
less. 

Atlanta: Flour business is very dull to 
only fair as buyers continue to maintain 
a waiting attitude and mills are not over 
anxious about selling. The price situation 
is the greatest drawback to future busi- 
ness, because bakers, wholesalers and blend- 
ers all believe the market will drop and 
simply refuse to commit themselves at 
present levels. Some describe buyers and 
mills as being anywhere from 25@50¢ apart 
on ideas. 

Practically all bakery inventories are nil 
or exceedingly low. Bakers make inquiries 
regularly, but a two weeks’ or 30-day 
supply is all they are interested in. It is re- 
ported that much of the current business 
being done is largely on a price basis, with 
all kinds of offers being made for the 
car-at-a-time going here and there. Ship- 
ping instructions are quiet to fair. 

Sales of family flour are light to fair, 


carlots, delivered, 


with wholesalers making purchases only 
to keep stocks moderate as outgo is not 
rushing. This is about normal for the 


season, however, and complaints—with the 
exception of those about high prices—are 
few. Some anticipate that wholesalers might 
show booking interest in the next three 
weeks if prices are appealing. Otherwise, 
hand-to-mouth buying is expected to con- 
tinue. Specifications are in line with sales. 

Blenders report outgo from plants as 
very quiet to moderate and are not opti- 
mistic over near future improvement. They 
are taking on a car at a time to meet re- 
quirements. 

All prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week with the exception of cake and 
pastry flour which advanced 5¢. 

Quotations June 26: spring 
$6.70@7.05, standard patent 
short patent $6.50@6.75, first 


high gluten 
$6.40@6.65, 
clear $6.20@ 


6.40; hard winter standard patent $5.55@ 
5.80, short patent $5.65@5.90, first clear 
$4.75@5.30; hard wheat family flour $6.40 
@7.30; soft wheat family $6.85@7.70; soft 
wheat first clear $4.70@4.85; pastry flour 
$5.70@5.80; cake flour $6.75@6.90;_ self- 


rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic flour sales were report- 
ed to be improving slightly as bakers 
watched new crop grains and began to 
figure that there might not be such a heavy 
dip in the markets with the new crop 
arrivals as they had anticipated. Export 
shipments under private negotiations were 
reported to be just around the corner, and 
millers felt that it would just be a ques- 
tion of time and of ironing out details 
before the export deal would be free of 
the licensing restrictions which have been 
plaguing it. Substantial quantities of Phil- 
ippine and Dutch East Indies business were 
said to be in the offing and some Philip- 
pine commitments have already been made, 
according to one source. Prices were virtu- 
ally unchanged from a week ago. 


Quotations: family patent $7.25, blue 
stem $6.46, bakery $6.57, pastry $5.77. 
Portland: Both domestic and export flour 


buyers were inquiring for flour last week, 
stepping up business considerably after a 
lull of three weeks, due to flood conditions. 
Domestic buyers were anxious to get de- 
liveries as soon as possible and, while most 
mills were able to supply their customers 
from floor stocks, some buyers had not been 
able to take deliveries. Inquiries were re- 
ceived from the Dutch East Indies and 
some business was expected to be put 
through. All mills were seeking licenses 
for Philippine flour accounts, and the export 
picture looks better than it has for some 
time. Mills are reported to be well booked 
for July and looking for August business. 
With new crop wheat prices down to around 


the loan level, a better domestic business 
is noted. 

Flour quotations June 26: high gluten 
$6.76, all Montana $6.56, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.46, bluestem bakers $6.51, cake 
$7.10, pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.20, 
graham $5.75, cracked wheat $5.75, export 
straights $5.15. 

Los Angeles: Sales of family flour are 


fairly good, but bakery flour sales are very 
slow. Family flour is moving well at con- 
sumer levels and only a cautious attitude 
in the trade stands in the way of a strong 
buying movement. Thus, despite what is 
considered a satisfactory volume of sales, 
there are many grocers with extremely low 
inventories. In general, bakers appear de- 
termined to hold off booking until the new 
wheat loan rate is fixed in July. Added to 
this is the fact that the sharp drop in bak- 
ery sales the past few months leaves 
many bakers with contracts they are still 
working out. As a result spot purchases 
are the rule. One supplier indicated greater 
interest among smaller bakers, who ap- 
pear to be wondering if it isn’t time to 
get into the market. A few scattered book- 


ings have resulted in this class of the 
trade. 

Quotations June 26: high gluten $7.13@ 
7.24, blue stem $6.75@6.94, whole wheat 
$6.46@6.72, clear $6.78@6.80, cake $7.56@ 
7.94, cake and pastry $6.25@6.32, bakery 


$6.94@7.14, 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Many Canadian mills 
are running on reduced schedules, and some 
small mills have closed down until new 
crop wheat is available. The domestic mar- 
ket is taking usual amounts. Inquiries 
are being made from abroad for éonnec- 
tions with Canadian mills. Quotations June 
26: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.45 bbl.; seconds $7.95; bakers $7.85; in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U. K., 
government regulation flour $11.22 per 280- 


lb. for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 
The winter wheat flour market is dis- 
turbed by control changes. It is diffi- 


cult to get quotations on this type of flour. 

Some small lots of winter wheat have 
been sold at $1.70@1.80 bu., f.o.b. mill, bit 
farmers are holding any wheat they have 
until they can get the price they want. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 180,000 sacks. 
None was directed to the U.K. The quan- 
tity was understood to include a fair propor- 
tion for West Indies and Central America. 
Domestic trade is only moderate, and mill 
production has been reuced very consid- 
erably, aud some of the simnall independent 
mills are virtually shut down. Many do 
not expect to have more than an odd day’s 
run until the next crop is harvested. 

Quotations June 26: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 17, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur 6,546 402 1,996 4,292 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 3,740 we 97 53 
Churchill .ssccece 144 1 ° 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

ere 418 224 773 

EY 404.0445 10,848 402 2,318 5,118 

TOGP OBO .acce 15,822 900 4,410 3,665 

Receipts during week ending June 17: 
Ft, Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,276 92 575 247 
Pacific seaboard. 6 as ee ° 
Other terminals* 10 i> 61 12 

WOU sd ecovwes 2,291 92 636 260 


Shipments during week ending June 17: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 


pS Terre 1,263 885 393 
reer 16 2 132 57 
Milled or 
processed ... 12 a 35 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
eee cer 1,181 es os 
WEE 364-040-066 62 45 2 
Other terminals* 9 “ 1 116 
GER wisadves 2,543 2 1,098 655 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to June 17, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..122,443 8,197 42,094 37,421 
Pacific seaboard. 37,375 1,331 776 
CHUPCRE .cccces 2,969 8 rr) es 
Other terminals* 2,167 4 1,604 2,835 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 





1947, to June 17, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..121,028 8,567 44,020 35,075 
Pacific seaboard. 35,550 2,276 814 
Chwrenila ...cese . 40 oe 
Other terminals. 1,817 4 1,649 2,281 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. S. 


at the close of the week ending June 19, 
1948, and June 21, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—-in bond—. 
June June June June 
19, 21, 19, 21, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
WORE 26s 56,799 16,732 60 8 
CM acct even 5,261 13,168 he Pe 
err 2,116 3,934 858 248 
ce eawrebee 680 1,142 ess 33 
Pee 7,157 8,273 872 
Flaxseed 1,870 810 
Soybeans 1,690 2,869 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canada markets June 19 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 204,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 291,000 (959,000); rye, 16,000 (none). 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending June 19, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis eee ee 10,470 15,960 
Kansas City 2,670 2,490 4,980 5,460 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 3,720 5,040 
Week ending June 26: 
Minneapolis eae -+» 10,950 16,470 
Kansas City .. 3,270 2,490 6,060 5,700 
Milwaukee .... 30 90 3,800 5,550 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600 CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
SUPERINTENDENT WITH 














FLOUR MILL 
thorough experience and education desires 
position in 2,000-4,000 cwt. mill. Location 
in central states or Minnesota preferred. 
Address 9442, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 























with knowledge of feed operations for in- WANTED — COMPLETE MODERN MA- 
side sales position in feed department of chinery for 300- to 400-sack flour mill. 
national concern. Address 9476, The North- E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. apolis 9, Minn. 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
MACHINERY FOR SALE —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
¥ two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
FOR SALE—FOUR NORDYKE AND MAR Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
SALE-—F s u ‘ a ad 
mon 1,500-lb. differential reels. Howes WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
electric bag packer No. 2 with 3% and scales, bag closing machines and other 
5 lb, augers. Gump style No, 2 type SC good ‘mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
gravity feed auto weigher, Scott model J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
GC gravity auto weigher. Box 90, Green- City, Mo. 


field, Ind. 





FOR SALE—HOWES DUPLEX MOLASSES 
Mixer, $400; Sprout Waldron Vertical Ton 
Mixer, $400; Howes Automatic Portable 
Scale, $300; Union Special, Portable Type 
Sewing Machine, $400; small Munson 
Hammermill, $100. Coxsackie Milling & 
Supply Corp., West Coxsackie, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—ONE GIANT INVINCIBLE 
Friction Clutch Bran Packer; three 250- 
bu. Wolf Wheat Washers; one 3,000-lb. 
Sidney Batch Mixer; one Williams Pul- 
verizer with 75 H.P. motor; one Blue 
Streak Pulverizer with 100 H.P. motor. 
BE. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 


Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with exporting mills. 
Address 
Sociedade Merind do Brasil 
P. O. Box 4730 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address—Merind-Sao Paulo 


























A NOTE OF PRAISE 


RAISE for work well done is due 

the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association. Organized a few years 
ago, the Association in a short time 
has revolutionized wheat growing in 
this premier wheat producing state. 
The recent federal-state wheat vari- 
ety survey shows that 60% of Kansas 
wheat acreage is now seeded to the 
superior varieties promoted by the 
Association ... varieties unknown to 


commercial production five years ago 


... with resulting benefits to farmers, 
millers and bakers alike. 














LOREN JOHNSON 


BILL SUDDUTH 





Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


break in the Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat export monopoly front will 
come in September when the cash 
buying ECA participating countries 
will be thrown open to private sell- 
ers. This is the least that can be 
expected. It is entirely possible that 
all the ECA nations will be returned 
to private enterprise in September, 
but it must be noted that some of 
these nations may not obtain IEFC 
allocations for that month. ECA pol- 
icy is designed to keep wheat stocks 
in western Europe at low but work- 
able* levels, so that these nations 
will exercise their best efforts to 
maximize domestic grain collections. 
The August breakdown follows: 


Claimant Wheat Flour Other 
AMBUPID 26 ccccceesscs 36.0 12.0 ets 
Belgium .....20.6. ; aes 12.0 
6 Wea eee 9.3 ans 
ere 27.0 12.0 eee 
SP p eevee ees owe 18.0 12.0 *27.0 
BEE abv ecebietencen 9.3 36.0 
BPOIAMGE 2. cc scvees . 9.3 6.0 
ee eee sh an 4.0 
eee 15.0 «9 
Netherlands ........ 45.0 15.0 
es ee 18.0 12.0 
Occupied zones— 

U.S.-U.K. Ger- 

CN ancanceccs 4306.0 24.0 $25.0 
French Germany . 9.3 eee asi 
Japan and Korea... 54.0 132.0 748.0 

POCCMGRL .cccccsccce 18.0 4.0 at 
Saudi Arabia ....... 4.0 o* or 
Switzerland ........ 9.3 eee 
ei ee 12.0 

BOR csc seriiens 587.5 293.0 100.0 

Cargoes, grain ... 65 nas 12 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 
wheat, 21,931,000; flour, 10,938,000; other, 
4,426,000. 

*Grain sorghums., 

tIncludes 18 for International Refugee 
Organization. 

tBarley or grain sorghums as available. 


{ Barley. 


The commercial trade will supply 
the wheat for Mexico, flour for Bel- 
gium, India, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Portugal, and grain sor- 
ghums for India. Flour for Italy will 
be bought by the Italian technical 
delegation, Washington, D.C. All oth- 
er wheat, flour and coarse grains 
will be supplied by the production and 
marketing administration. 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’'x5’. 


4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, coni- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 


Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5’x33' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 

up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Black and Clawson 36”"x81”" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 


motors. 
1—2,000-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 
1—1,500-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 
Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 
Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


four 
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Allocations for the countries in 
the ECA program account for 68% 
of the total announced June 25, of 
which over half is for the U.S.-U.K. 
occupied zone of Germany. Another 
24% of the grain allocated will move 
to the U.S. occupied zone of Japan 
and Korea. The balance, 8%, will go 
to other countries (India, Israel, Mex- 
ico and Saudi Arabia). 


The department also announced 
that the PMA has already procured 
about 80% of the wheat, about half 
of the coarse grains, and over half of 
the flour to be supplied by PMA under 
the August program. The quantities to 
be supplied by the PMA consist of 
21,371,000 bu. of wheat grain, 7,168,- 
000 bu. of wheat in the form of flour, 
and 3,346,000 bu. of barley and grain 
sorghums. 


Cumulative July-August, 1948, 
grain quotas (including estimated 
shipments against quarterly alloca- 
tions announced May 28 under the 
new licensing procedure for the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Philippines) 
total 87,700,000 bu. Of this quantity 
the PMA portion totals 66,800,000. 
CCC purchases applicable against 
1948-49 program, as of June 24, to- 
taled 57,700,000 bu. 


Procurement 
against 


*Allocations allocations 











July-Aug., (as of June 
1948 14, 1948) 
PMA— (bu.) (bu.) 
WHEE Se ices vuceece 45,800,000 41,900,000 
DIO vcacecssceves 15,800,000 12,400,000 
Other grains and 
DOBERO cicecosas 5,200,000 3,400,000 
.. ere ee eee 66,800,000 57,700,000 
Commercial— 
La. eee eee a 8 | ieee Terre 
ET ets ee S&S re ee 
Other grains and 
ere CAGaneee 8=—sC th ww aes 
WO 2ccskcsvas Bee ~~ 06s “wks 
*Includes estimated shipments of certain 
nonallocated coarse grain products, esti- 


mated shipments of wheat and flour against 
quarterly allocations announced May 28 and 
estimated flour shipments under the new 
licensing procedure for the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


11e OATS AND 6c BARLEY 
REFUND PAYMENTS TALKED 


WINNIPEG—The federal govern- 
ment is considering a recommendation 
to pay farmers approximately 11¢ 
bu. on oats and 6¢ on barley for all 
grain sold before the removal of ceil- 
ings, the agriculture minister stated 
recently. 


Combined with equalization pay- 
ments by elevator companies and 
pools, this would mean farmers would 
get the entire increase in price that 
resulted after decontrol. 


The minister added that no farmer 
who marketed coarse grains after 
ceilings were removed last Oct. 1, 
would suffer any material loss. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CELLOPHANE PRICE UP 


WILMINGTON—tThe price of cello- 
phane will be increased by an aver- 
age of 6%%, effective Aug. 1, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has 
announced. Cellophane prices were 
increased by about 7% last year, fol- 
lowing 21 successive price reductions 
since the product was introduced in 
1924. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 

The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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USDA Estimate of U.S. Sugar Use 
in ’48 Reduced to 7 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
recently that the quantity of sugar 
determined to be required for domes- 
tic consumption in 1948 has been re- 
duced to 7 million short tons, raw 
value. This is a reduction of 500,000 
short tons, raw value, from the quan- 
tity determined to be required for 
domestic consumption on Feb. 26, in 
accordance with Section 201 of the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

In announcing the revision, the de- 
partment pointed out that current 
sugar distribution has been far be- 
low a level consistent with the use 
of 7,500,000 tons for the year. So far 
in 1948, domestic sugar consumption 
has been running at an annual rate 
only slightly above 6 million tons, 
and wholesale prices have declined 
materially. 


Fears Realized 


Fears of the baking industry that 
the Sugar Act of 1948 would be used 
as a price control factor appear to 
have beeen realized with the USDA 
announcement. In making the an- 
nouncement, the USDA stated that 
the Sugar Act of 1948 was designed 
to protect domestic consumers and 
those engaged in the domestic sugar 
industry. USDA also stated that in- 
flationary dangers in sugar have 
passed and that foreign demand for 
sugar has declined. From _ other 
sources it has been learned that the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
would not approve the expected out- 
lay of approximately $150 million for 
Cuban sugar. This sum will be sub- 
stantially reduced, it was asserted. 

However, USDA officials contend 
that they cannot permit sugar 
prices to fall ‘to depression levels 
while prices of things that farmers 
buy remain high.” 

According to the USDA estimate, 
1948 domestic sugar consumption in- 
dicates an annual demand only slight- 
ly above 6 million tons and despite 
probable seasonally increased de- 
mands during the summer and fall 
it is forecast by officials that this 
increased rate of use will not com- 
pensate entirely for the current low 
rate of distribution. 

In this respect the USDA sugar 
branch chief, Lawrence Myers, finds 
his conclusions at odds with leaders 
in the industrial sugar consumption 
group including Joseph M. Creed, 
counsel for the American Bakers 
Assn., and William A. Quinlan, gen- 
eral counsel for the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

These trade leaders told the USDA 





FEED TRADE SHOW IN 1949 


MILWAUKEE — A gigantic trade 
show for the feed industry definitely 
will be held on June 6-8, 1949, in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, David K. 
Steenbergh, executive secretary of the 
Central Retail Feed Assn., has an- 
nounced. Originally planned for 1948, 
it was postponed at the request of 
machinery manufacturers, who said 
they were not ready to exhibit new 
designs. 

“We expect that between 4,000 and 
5,000 feed men will attend the show 
to see new feed making equipment 
in full operation and complete pilot 
plants manufacturing many feeds and 
feed ingredients,’ Mr. Steenbergh 
said. 


that several factors indicated sub- 
stantial later increases in domestic 
sugar consumption, among them low 
industrial inventories of sugar and 
continued heavy employment provid- 
ing strong domestic buying power. 
These factors will make for a far 
higher rate of consumption of sugar- 
containing products than prevailed 


in the first few months of this year, 
the trade leaders declared. 
Following the USDA announce- 
ment trade leaders were sharply crit- 
ical of the action, calling it an open 
step to support sugar prices for the 
benefit of domestic sugar interests 
whose numerical size “hardly balances 
the importance of the industrial con- 
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sumers and the general consuming 
public.” While the administration is 
avowedly intent on checking infla- 
tionary trends here, it is claimed the 
government provides the spectacle of 
holding domestic sugar prices at an 
artificial level over the world price. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAMS MILL SOLD 

TORONTO—The J. A. Williams & 
Co., Zurich, Ont., has been sold to the 
Hensall District Cooperative, Inc. 
This mill was established 66 years 
ago by J. A. Williams, father of the 
present members of the firm, who 
are now retiring. 











KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg « Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life ia the Great Outdoors, 


























LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Since 1857 





James Richardson & JIMS 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: “Wo tmacs" 


Gain Marcha Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG Be 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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1948-49 Feed Prices May Be Lower 
if Planned Grain Areas Develop 


WASHINGTON — Larger supplies 
of feed grains than in the present 
feeding season are in prospect for 
1948-49 if farmers plant as many 
acres to feed crops as they planned 
March 1 and yields are about aver- 
age. This could result in lower feed 
prices and more favorable livestock- 
feed price ratios, the U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics states in a 
survey of the feed situation as of 
April 2. Livestock numbers during 
1948 are expected to continue the 
downward trend of the past few 
years. 

Farmers planned to increase the 
total acreage of the four principal 
feed grains in 1948 about 3% above 
the 1947 acreage, according to the 
prospective plantings report of March 
1. An increase of 8% is planned in 
oats acreage, 5% in barley, and 11% 
in sorghums for all purposes. The 
planned corn acreage is about the 
same as that in 1947, which was the 
smallest acreage planted in over 50 
years. But if yields this year equal 
the 1942-46 average, the crop would 
be about one fourth larger than last 
year’s small harvest. 

The substantial increase in corn 
yields in the last two decades was 
caused in a large degree by improved 
methods of tillage, increased use of 
fertilizer, and, in the last 10 years 
particularly, increased use of hybrid 
seed. Nearly three fourths of the corn 
acreage will be planted to hybrids 
this spring. The 1948 corn crop, un- 
der average growing conditions, may 
be around 10% greater than an av- 
erage crop of the 1920’s, even though 
acreage will be about 15% smaller. 


Total Production to Increase 


Total 1948 production of four feed 
grains would be about 116 million 
tons, 21% larger than in 1947, if 
yields on the prospective acreage are 
about the same as in 1942-46. With 
the small carry-over in prospect, the 
total supply would be around 13% 
larger than last year, but 6% below 
the 1942-46 average. Since a smaller 
number of livestock is in prospect 
for 1948-49, feed grain supplies per 
grain-consuming unit would be 
around 10 to 15% larger than in 
1947-48 and 10% above the 1942-46 
average. 

A total hay acreage slightly small- 
er than the acreage harvested last 
year is in prospect for 1948. At av- 
erage yields, hay production would be 
adequate for the smaller number of 
livestock. 

Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
may be about as large in 1948-49 as 
in the current marketing year, if 
farmers carry out their intentions to 
plant oilseed crops and yields are 
about average for recent years. 

Larger supplies of feed grains next 
fall probably would result in a much 
greater than usual seasonal decline 
in prices of corn and other feed 
grains. Prices of feeds generally are 
expected to average lower in the last 
half of 1948 than in the same period 
of 1947. The difference is likely to be 
most pronounced in the last quarter. 
Feed prices are expected to be lower 
relative to livestock prices this com- 
ing fall and winter than in 1947-48. 

Supplies of feed grains and other 
feed concentrates in the first half of 
1948 are estimated to be around 20% 
smaller than in the same period last 
year. About 10% less will be fed, 


smaller quantities will be used for 
domestic food and industrial purposes, 
and less will be exported. The carry- 
over of feed grains into the 1948-49 
season also will be reduced much be- 
low last year’s stocks, and is likely 
to be the smallest since 1937. 

Feed prices in March were substan- 
tially below the January record, but 
were about one third higher than a 












































































year earlier. Feed grains were rela- 
tively higher in price than most by- 
product feeds during March. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. — Work 
has begun on the construction of an 
all-modern feed mill by Steckley’s 
Mill and Hatchery, involving an ex- 
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penditure estimated at between $40,- 
000 and $50,000. The new structure 
will house grain machinery of the 
latest type for shelling, grinding and 
processing of feeds, together with an 
elevator head-house. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL REPORT ISSUED 

The 90th annual report of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for the year of 
1947 has been published. It contains 
statistics of Chicago movement of 
grains, production figures; etc., and 
a list of members of the exchange. 
Lyman C. West, the well known 








statistician, was again in charge of 
compiling the report. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
LAKURON 


W | RIf 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


er Feeds 


MA A IDS 


HURON 


and Purity Oats 


also Pions 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Mills Limited 


- MOOSE JAW .- 


MONTREAL 


OATMEAL 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


Robin Hood Flour 


- MON( 


SASKATOON 


World Flaxseed 
Crop 6% Below 
Average Outturn 


WASHINGTON—The world flax- 
seed crop of 1947 is now placed at 
126 million bushels, 20% larger than 
the 1946 harvest but 6% below the 
1935-39 average, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Downward revisions in the esti- 
mates for the U.S. and Argentina, 
the two largest producers, were large- 
ly offset by increases in Canada, 
some European countries, Turkey and 
Uruguay. 

Canadian flaxseed is now estimated 
at 12.2 million bushels from 1.6 mil- 
lion acres, almost double the 1946 
outturn. On Feb. 14, 1948, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board announced authori- 
zation to make a fixed and final profit 
participation payment of 50¢ bu. to 
producers who have delivered or will 
deliver commercial flaxseed during 
the 1947-48 crop year (August-July). 
All grades of flaxseed will be in- 
creased 50¢, bringing the price for 
No. 1 Canada western to $5.50 bu., 
basis in store Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur. The 50¢ payment enables pro- 
ducers to share in the profits on ex- 
port sales of flaxseed. The payment 
involves the distribution of approxi- 
mately $6 million to Canadian grow- 
ers and applies only to the 1947-48 
crop. 

Canada’s 1948 flaxseed acreage is 
expected to be about 1.05 million, al- 
though world demand for food and 
attractive prices for other grains may 
influence farmers to sacrifice flaxseed 
acreage. Furthermore, the Canadian 
government pays freight on coarse 
grains (but not on flaxseed) from 
western to eastern Canada. 

There is no change in the Mexican 
flaxseed estimate of 866,000 bu. for 
1947. Flaxseed exports of 553,400 bu. 
during 1947 were a record for Mexico, 
and exceeds the previous high in 1943 
by 66,000 bu. The U.S., France and 
the Netherlands were the only des- 
tinations, receiving 267,300, 73,000 and 
213,100 -bu., respectively. Mexico’s 
1948 flaxseed production is forecast 
at 1.2 million bushels. 
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The U.S. 1947 flaxseed harvest of 
39.8 million bushels placed this coun- 
try first as a producer and accounted 
for 32% of the world total. The March 
report of farmers’ prospective plant- 
ings indicates that the 1948 flaxseed 
acreage will be somewhat larger than 
in 1947. There was a considerable in- 
crease in the fall sown (for harvest 
in the spring of 1948) acreage in Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Arizona. This year’s 
support price is $6 bu., Minneapolis 
basis, U.S. No. 1 grade. 

Effective May 1, 1948, import con- 
trols were reinstated on flaxseed and 
linseed oil. These commodities are 
under allocation by the International 
Emergency Food Committee, which 
recommended an allocation of only 
4,000 tons in terms of oil for impor- 
tation into the U.S. in 1948. The allo- 
cation consisted of 2,000 tons from 
Canada and 2,000 tons from Mexico. 
Until May 1, 1948, no import permits 
were required for these commodities 
from Canada and Mexico, nearly the 
full amount of the year’s allocation 
has already been imported. Licenses 
for the importation of flaxseed and 
linseed oil will be granted within the 
limits of the IEFC allocations. 


European Output Larger 


European flaxseed production is 
larger than in 1946 but turned out 
to be smaller than was expected on 
the basis of earlier reports. The Bel- 
gium crop was greatly reduced by 
drouth. A recent revision in Italy’s 
flaxseed production shows a decrease 
of 44% from an earlier estimate. The 
U.K. harvested 760,000 bu. flaxseed 
in 1947, a record for that country. 
The 1948 goal is 150,000 acres. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS APPOINTS 
NEW FEED DIVISION HEAD 


NEW YORK—W. H. Gamble, presi- 
dent of Corn Products Sales Co., has 
announced the appointment of Roy 
L. Parker as manager of the feed di- 
vision of the general sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Parker, who joined the 
company in 1912, was previously in 
charge of the feed division’s service 
department. 


Immediately prior to his present 
position, Mr. Parker was assistant to 
C. T. Kayhart, vice president. Mr. 
Kayhart retired April 6 after 44 
years with the Corn Products Sales 
Co. 














NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, 





QUE. 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
— AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


GRAVITY TYPE FLOW 


PER DAY. 


poultry. 





Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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Ae oe Oe 2 ee Oe ee A ee OO aa ‘a + "i An the midst of the new wheat harvest, 
- the fine location of PAGE mills is again 
a factor of major importance. Our mill 
at Topeka can tap the finest wheat grow- 
ing sections of four major states—Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. 
Page’s flour quality is assured. v7 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 


3 BAKER FLOURS 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 





EXTRA HOUR 







OF DOUGH STABILITY 

D cca 7 WITH DO 

Wispe M 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


@la-civTem freee 
mimes es (omsminerte was 
ormaes sipnnens ose 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Mino. 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Unton Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


he of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamer, Colo. Br Lect, Me. 
, Ariz. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. BD. 08 




















“You look all in today, Bill. What’s 
the trouble?” 

Bill: “Well, I didn’t get home until 
after daylight, and I was just undress- 
ing, when my wife woke up and said: 
‘Aren’t you getting up pretty early, 
Jim?’ In order to save an argument, 
I put on my clothes and came down 
to the office.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Minister (calling on inmate of pris- 
on) Remember, that stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a 
cage. 
Well, they’ve got me hypnotized 
then; that’s all. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


“So you lost your poor husband. 
I’m so sorry. How did it happen?” 

“He was keelt by a weasel.” 

“Killed by a weasel? That’s very 
unusual. Tell me about it.” 

“Is driving hotomobil. Is commeng 
to railroad crossing. Deen’t hear no 


weasel.” 
¢$¢¢ 

Father: Didn’t I hear the clock 
strike three when you got in last 
night? 

Daughter: Yes, daddy. It was go- 
ing to strike 11 but I stopped it so 
it wouldn’t waken you. 


¢¢¢ 
“I'm stepping out in society. To- 
night I’m having dinner with the 
upper set.” 
“The steak may be tough—better 
take the lower set, too.” 


eo ¢ 

The sweet young thing asked how 
golf is played. 

“It’s easy enough,” came the reply. 
“You just smack the pill and then 
walk.” 

“How interesting!” she commented. 
“Just like some auto rides I’ve been 
on.” 


e¢$¢¢ 
Mrs.: Darling, this article says that 
in some parts of India a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her. 
Mr.: Why single out India? 


ee ¢ 
Stella: Molly told me you told her 
that secret I told you not to tell her. 
Bella: It’s beastly of her to have 
told: you that. Why, I told her not to! 
Stella: Well, I told her I wouldn’t 
tell you she told me. So don’t tell her 


I did. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Wife: Darling, aren’t those chimes 
beautiful? Such harmony! Such a 
lovely tone! 

Husband: You’ll have to talk louder, 
honey. Those damn bells are making 
such a racket I can’t hear a word. 


*.¢ @ 
First Boiled Citizen: Do you know 
the time? 
Second Boiled Citizen: Sure. 
First Boiled Citizen: Thanks. 


e?¢¢ 

Employer: For this job we want 
a responsible man. 

Applicant: I’m the guy you're look- 

ing for. Everywhere I’ve worked, 
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when something went wrong they told 
me I was responsible. 


¢¢¢ 


Stenog.: How long have you been 
working here, Jimmie? 

Office Boy: Ever since the boss 
threatened to fire me. 


¢¢¢ 


“That sergeant! I’ve never heard 
a man talk so fast in my life. 

“Why shouldn’t he? His father was 
a tobacco auctioneer and his mother 
was a woman.” 


¢¢ 


Orator: We must change the status 
quo! 
Citizen: What’s status quo? 
Orator: That, son, is Latin for the 
mess we're in. 
¢ ¢ 


Specialist: Could you pay for an 
operation if I found one necessary? 

Patient: Would you find one neces- 
sary if I couldn’t pay for it? 


e¢¢¢ 


Jean: I hate to think of my 29th 
birthday. 
Jane: Why, what happened? 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


HARRIS BROS. &CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
at FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildi 


57/59 St. je Axe LONDON,E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of | 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 | 
STERDAM, Z. 


Cable Address: ° Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


“Trevethoe” 


17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1PLomaA,’’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ““Grains,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preierred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F, business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





- ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


| GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “'Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 





COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


- LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Working Norway, Finland, 


155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 } Denmark and Sweden 

41 Constitution St., LEITH | Reference: 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Chase National Bank of =~ City 
N. 


42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN of New York, 
Cables: “Pup,” Dundee Midland Bank, Ltd., Peuttey & 
- = Princes St., London 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND | 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE | 


Cable Address: 


bs Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo”’ and “Mobil” 
“VIGILANT 





Code: 
Riverside 


N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschapp, 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
. FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Importers of: . « ” 
| nile ‘dias ti: < tei Cable Address: “Asbjornsta’ 








Established 1868 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S ena Fh tery oe 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Datedincs: Working wv gr oh gaa 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,” Oslo 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


A. RUOFF & CO. 
Successors to SCHOFFER & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM 
Established 1855 


Invite correspondence with reliable 
American Mills. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ruropam,"’ Rotterdam. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA ~ 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK > ARKANSAS 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ......eseeeeees 
AcMe-BvanB CO, wocccceereseessvcvens 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-0eeeeeeeeees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Allis-Chalmers ...cccccceccecrereecceee 
Alva Public Terminal "Elevator OR oscex 
Alva Roller MilMS 2... see eeeeeeeeee 
Amber Milling Div. .......e+eeeeeeeres 
Amendt Milling Co. ....seeeceeccecees 
American Bag Co. ..csessnceccceecceee 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ......- 
American Cyanamid Co. ....-6-eeseeeene 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. ....-eeeeereeeee 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ..... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ......eeeeeee% 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works...... 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....--+++eeeeeeees 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. «...++eeees 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...++++++5 


Arnold Milling Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. ...ceeee cree ee eeeeereeee 
Baker-Perkins, Inc. ....eeeeceeeeeeere 
Bang, Flemming’ ....-seeeee eee eereere 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ........ 
Bay State Milling CoO. ....ceeeeeeeeree 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..cseeeceercevece 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ....++.++ errr 
Black Bros, Flour Mills ....--+++eee++ 
Blair Milling Co. .....++.- ere rr eT ere: 
Blake, J. He ..ceecccecsceceerecererere 
Blodgett, Frank H., “Ine wrrrer rT ¢anve 
Bolle & Schilthuis ....eeeeeereeeeeecere 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. ....-ceeeeeeereers 
Borden Co, ....- MTTTTTT TT 
Bowersock Mills ‘& Power CO. cecccceccs 
Bowman Dairy Co. cecsssesseeseeeece 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .ssesseeeers ecccece 
Brey & Sharpless .....++++++5 Ss.eeeseee 
Broenniman Co., IMC, .eccecereeeeeeere 
Brownold, M. S., CO. seeeseeeeeveee ° 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ...+.+e++eses ° 
Bryo Company, The ...eeceesseeeee eee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ....-+s+eees 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .....-.eeeeseeee ° 
Bunge Corp, ..cceccccececcsecveveeces e 
Butler Manufacturing Company ....... 
Cc 
Cameron, John F., & Co. .eeeeeees ees 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd...,..seceeeeees 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. .....+++.+ 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. .....eeeeees 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. .....- es 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd......... cove 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co..... 
Central Bag and Burlap Co....... eceoue 
Chapman & Smith CoO. .cceeeeeeeveees 
Chase Bag Co. ....«-- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ..... cece 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 'R. eecee 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son ° 
Church & Dwight Co. eo “Ine. be beereesecces 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co..........- ° 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix .. PT TCT erTi iT 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ..cececccecceseecces ° 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...cceeeeceeeeeces 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Comm. ‘“Cereales’’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co, 
Corn Products SaleS Co. ......eeeeeeees 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. . 
Crawford & LAW ..ceseecceceeeves eees 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ........-- 
Crete Mills, The ......eceeeeeceeee sees 
Crookston Milling Co. ....eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League pace Associ- 
ation, Inc. . 


Davis-Noland- Merrill. Grain OO. cececes 
DAY GO. ccccccccccscsesecegsccseccsecs 
De Lisser, Andrew .......seeeeeeee 
Despatch Oven Co. ...cieeceeccecvcees 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......--eeeeeeeeee 
De Swaan, A, .ccccccecscceccessesecs ° 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div HOM cccctcces 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......eceeeeenes 
Diamond CryStal Salt Co., Inc......... ° 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ..... So ddceves 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. .......6eeee05s 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Dovghnut Corporation of America ,.... 
Dow Chemical Co? ........seeeees ° 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. Sonn daces 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Imc.......... 


Dunwoody Institute ...... 
Durkee Famous Foods ... 


21 


19 


61 
24 
23 


51 
17 


31 
43 


33 


29 
51 


45 
21 
51 
51 


24 
29 


17 


21 





Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, ‘Safety Car Heating 

 EAGRGS OG, BRB. covcceccvcecece 
Equipment Engineering Co. 
Ussmueller Co. 
tvang Milling 


Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexoveyor Mfg. Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
WOGS, TESS vcs crcvessccccsevcccoccese 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Franco, Francis M. ......ccccccceveves 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............+- 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. .......... P 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Githeawle Bres.; BAG. .nccccicccvccccess 
GIGS BETIINE GG. ccciccccsccvccsccccece 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. see 
Great Bend Milling Co. ......eeeeeeees 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... see ececeecees 
Grippeling & Verkley 


BMG. coceccsecs 





Haaky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co........... 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Harris, Upham & Co. ..... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Cd. ...... eccecccscvcecece 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...... ee eés saseccens 
Henkel Flour Mills .... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howes, &., Co., INC... ..cccccccvscvcvees 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co, .......ceeeeeeeeee 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Johnston, Joe ....... 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. 

Junction City Milling Co. 
Justesen, Brodr ....6-seeeeeees Sesesees 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Cé..... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ........+. 
Kansas Grain Company .......++e+see+ 
Kansas Milling Co. oes 
Kaswan, Joseph ....seeeseeceecess eceee 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Melly Bieur Oe. ome cccccccscccccccccece 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8., & SomsS........-0seeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co...........- 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ...... 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ° 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. .... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co. ....eeseeeeees 


L 


LaGrange Mills .... 
Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co., ‘Lta.. 
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36 
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43 
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51 


36 
21 


24 
43 


21 
31 
29 


24 


51 


25 
46 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ............ 
Laminated Bakery Package Research 
GOMES. cbres ivise Ce civasdies aeweece 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Loken & Co. 
EMG, We Te, Gir. ccescccccccccccesssees 
Longhorn Engineering Co. 
Loudonville Milling Co., The 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


: M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
ay MO er, Peer err ery 
Se GO, bdeic cones eosdceces se 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........00. 
Marsh & McLennan, 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 
ON EE Se te eee 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ..............- 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
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SHE COULD DOCK ALONE 


It’s possible to dock a big liner without assist- 
ance—in fact it’s been done in emergencies. But 
how much easier the job becomes with the tug’s 
help. 

Your flour processing, too, becomes easier 
and more effective with the aid of N-A’s Flour 
Service Division. They’re experts with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in “docking” all 
manner of flour treatment problems relating 
to bleaching, maturing and enriching. Why 
not have them “come aboard” with their 
time-tested products to work with you and 
your own consultants? You'll find them 
capable, prompt and economical. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL AGENE ( 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment / 
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-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Is there a NURSE 
in the house? 


THERE MAY BE a potential nurse in your house or 
the house next door, and if there is . . . opportunity’s 
calling her! 


Today America has more nurses than ever before, but 
still more are needed. Far more people are going to 
hospitals (15 million in 1946, compared with 10 million 


in 1940). And nurses, like everyone else, have shorter 
working hours now. 


This year, 50,000 student nurses are needed. For those 
who can qualify, the rewards are many: the rich satis- 
faction of helping to save lives and relieve pain . . . the 
opportunity of getting a splendid professional education 


. .. the privilege of working with skilled .doctors and 
nurses. 


If you know a young lady who can qualify (she must 
be a high school graduate), ask her to call at a local 
hospital for information about a nursing education. You 
may be helping yourself at the same time—for every 
tenth American will be a hospital patient this year. 
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